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WHAT A FRENCHMAN THINKS OF IT.—NO V. 





O avoid repetition, we will take only 

one of the New England States, that 
which will best serve educationally as the 
type of all this region—Massachusetts. In 
fact, it is in this State, especially in its capi- 
tal, that we find the oldest traditions con- 
cerning public education, work the most 
copied, and an organization the most com- 
plete. Boston glorifies herself with good 
reason in being the Athens of the United 
States ; it is she that founded the first estab- 
lishments for instruction of nearly all de- 
grees that the New World possesses, and it 
is she who now gives law to the other cities 
in all that relates to literature and art, as 
well as to science, properly so called. It is, 
then, natural to attach particular impor- 
tance to the schools of Boston. 

The most difficult thing for a European 
who takes up this study is to free his mind 
from all preconceived ideas, and to renounce 
at once the liability of judging what he sees 
by a comparison with what he has previ- 
ously seen in the Old World. It is neces- 
sary in order to appreciate the American 
school not to separate it from the general 
American life ; otherwise all is darkness and 
confusion. Suppose the best American 
school transported—I do not say to France, 
but even to Germany—and it would be so 
ill-suited to the surrounding circumstances 
that the people would not be able even to 
understand it. Two or three examples se- 


mean. If one thing more than another aston- 
ishes and confuses at a first look at the edu- 
cational institutions of the United States, it is 
the frequent changes in the corps of teachers. 
Many causes concur in rendering impossible 
that stability which we think indispensable. 
The great majority of schools are taught by 
ladies who teach until they marry; all 
school officers, even superintendents of 
schools, are elected periodically, it may be 
every year or every two or three years; 
questions in regard to pensions for old and 
} worn-out teachers are not much considered ; 
!in fine, the school is forced to submit to the 
control of political influences, and, conse- 
quently, is greatly affected by personal and 
party interests. These are, in our eyes, so 
many drawbacks. The Americans do not 
deny it, but claim that they are the conse- 
quences of their political and social organi- 
zation; and in trying, in practice, to over- 
come these difficulties, they find them no 
less grave elsewhere in their public life than 
in the school. Living under a regime of 
pure democracy, officers of all kinds are 
chosen by election. Whatever it may con- 
cern—a political position, a municipal 
charge, a judicial office, a place in the mag- 
istracy, a seat honorable or lucrative in a 
general or local council of administration— 
it is the election, always and everywhere 
the popular election, which decides the 
matter. The school, unless it be placed 
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must necessarily be subject to the common 
law, whatever may be, here as elswhere, the 
inevitable inconvenience and the possible 
abuse. The want of stability, which we 
have remarked in the profession of teaching, 
is not confined to it; it extends to all pro- 
fessions, the members of which hold their 
places subject to election by the people. 
Nothing is more rare in the United States 
than to find a public functionary who has 
passed twenty or thirty years in the same 
place or employment. We do see it some- 
times, but it is the exception. The rule is, 
that a man, even one very intelligent and 
very capable of performing the duties of the 
place he occupies, must expect to lose it 
when a revolution in politics, the influence 
of a clique, sometimes the popular caprice, 
shall bring into power a different party from 
that to which he belongs, who would natu- 
rally select one of their own number to put 
in his place. Whence it comes that, if you 
read the biography of even the most cele- 
brated men in. America, you will see that 
they frequently have held five or six differ- 
ent positions, whose several duties seem to 
have no analogy. 

You will recollect how much we were as- 
tonished some years ago in becoming ac- 
quainted with the life of Lincoln, who was, 
in turn, farmer’s boy, wood-chopper, fence- 
maker, surveyor, grocer, lawyer’s clerk, 
attorney, member of Congress, State Sena- 
tor, and at last President of the United 
States. Except that everybody does not 
pass through so much, and that men like 
Lincoln are rare in all countries, such a life 
is much less extraordinary and romantic in 
America than it would appear in France. 
There is a superintendent of public schools 
whose career has been almost as varied as 
that of Lincoln. We allude to Dr. Joseph 
White, of Massachusetts. He was first a 
teacher, as are many poor young men who 
subsequently distinguish themselves, and 
who engage in this work for the purpose of 
earning money to pay the expenses of their 
studies; then he graduated at Williams Col- 
lege with honor; taught again for a year or 
two; became a tutor in a college; studied 
law ; spent six years at the bar; quitted it 
to take the direction of a manufacturing 
company at Lowell; was sent to the State 
Senate for several years; afterwards accepted 
a responsible position in a bank; and at 
last, in 1861, became secretary of the Board 
of Education, of which he has been the soul 
for sixteen years and where he has rendered 
to the cause of education the greatest services. 
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It is a signal good fortune for a state or 
for a city to keep thus for fifteen or twenty 
years the same man at the head of her pub- 
lic schools. The personal influence of such 
aman may then make itself felt infinitely 
more than would be the case among us. 
We found at Boston one of the most re- 
markable examples of this kind. Mr. John 
D. Philbrick, elected superintendent of the 
public schools of the city of Boston in 1856, 
still occupies this position with a single in- 
terruption of only a year, an interruption 
sufficiently long to make those interested 
comprehend how much they had lost in dis- 
pensing with the services of a man so emi- 
nent. Mr. Philbrick is, in fact, one of the 
small number for whom the school is not a 
means, butan end. Hebegan as the teacher 
of a common school, passed through all the 
grades of teaching, ‘primary and secondary, 
and was able to say at the time of leaving 
his position, not dreaming of being called 
back to it so soon : 

After more than thirty years passed, without a sin- 
gle day of interruption, in the service of the public 
schools, I now close my professional career. It was 
the career of my choice, and of my highest ambition. 
My whole heart has been in it, I have found in it 
the occasion of contributing my humble part to the 
general good. I am thankful for this opportunity. I 
shall always recall with gratitude all those who have 
aided me in my efforts to make the schools of Boston 
the best in the world. May all our citizens fully 
realize the truth of the words of the statesman philos- 
opher: “ The first nation is that which has the best 
schools ; if it is not first to-day, it will be to-morrow.” 
As for myself, in leaving my position, I risk nothing 
in making known to you the wish that I have enter- 
tained in the interest of the cause that I have loved; 
it is that, whoever may be my successor, he may re- 
semble me in the rectitude of his intentions and sur- 
pass me in his qualifications for the place. 


A single glance at the exposition of the 
schools of Boston will suffice to make our 
readers appreciate the profoundly happy 
effect which this continuous influence of a 
great teacher can produce upon the direc- 
tion of educational affairs, 

The school buildings are the first objects 
to attract the attention in the exposition of 
the schools of Boston. An examination of 
the plans and photographs show us that here 
we are not, as is too often the case, in the 
presence of construction aiming at the 
grand without regard to expense, and sacri- 
ficing the essential to the superfluous. The 
impression is much more decisive still when 
one has had the good fortune to visit these 
schools themselves. They are, in my judg- 
ment, the most approved, and the most com- 
plete school buildingsin New England, They 
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differalso very materially from the old Ameri- 
can type of school-house, for which certain 
European authors have sometimes mani- 
fested a preference without much consider- 
ation. You are aware that in this old sys- 
tem, which is still that of New York, for 
example, and also of many other cities, all 
the architectural arrangements of the school 
building are subordinated to that of a cen- 
tral room, called the ‘‘ Hall,’’ where all the 
. scholars assemble once or twice a day for 
Bible reading, for singing exercises, and 
sometimes for public ceremonies, examina- 
tions, or on the occasions of visits from 
strangers. In many schools they had solved 
the problem of having a vast and magnifi- 
cent Hall without too much loss of space, 
by disposing of all the class-rooms about 
this grand assembly-room, and _ separated 
from it only by movable partitions. At a 


given moment and at a single stroke, all: 


the partitions open and fold themselves up 
along the walls, and in an instant all the 
classes are united in one body. Perhaps, 
however, that plan is generally preferred 
which consists in reducing the class-rooms 
to the smallest, possible proportions and 
packing the children into them for four or 
five hours a day, in order to enjoy the pleas- 
ure of seeing them defile, with military pre- 
cision, morning and evening, into the im- 
posing Hall. 

At Boston, they have resolutely broken 
away from these olderrors. The class-room 
is treated there, as it ought to beeverywhere, 
not as an accessory but as the most import- 
ant part of the building, since the children 
pass therein nearly all their time. They 
place the hall in an upper story, with admir- 
ably constructed stairways, easy of access. 

We who have never seen and 
likely to see anything like it in our primary 
school houses, experience at first some diff- 
culty in understanding the utility of this 
Hall, which, it is very apparent, must in- 
crease considerably the expense of the school 
buildings. 

But after realizing the true function of 
the American school it becomes apparent 
that a large hall or assembly room designed 
for general reunions is really indispensable 
in an educational system like that of the 
United States. Nothing is more beautiful, 


and nothing, I am persuaded, exerts a 
better influence than these grand reunions 
of children, brought about with a dignity 
and a soberness of manner natural to the 
Americans when they form themselves into 
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is only necessary to see the children of a 
large school assemble in the Hall. They 
enter step by step, marching in time, gen- 
erally to the music of a piano, large and 
small, by classes, in the most perfect order, 
without any one, either the largest or the 
smallest, showing the slightest inclination 
to laugh, to look lightly upon the ceremony, 
or to affect those forward airs which are too 
apt to distinguish boys of from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age among us, to say noth- 
ing of girls of the same age. Whether the 
reunion in the Hall lasts five minutes or an 
hour, whether it is an assembly for prayers, 
for singing, for examination, or for some 
other purpose, the attitude of the scholars 
is the same, and we have nothing in our 
pedagogical organization which is product- 
ive of the same results. It isnot only dis- 
cipline, it is reflection; it isa moment, no 
matter how short, that leaves its mark on 
character ; it gives unity to the school and 
molds the whole of the children into a 
common life. These children of different 
age and sex are affected by this single and 
short interview in a wonderful manner diffi- 
cult to be described. The youngest among 
them learn from instinct and from the ex- 
ample of those older than themselves re- 
spect, steadiness of character, seriousness of 
manner, an idea of the greatness of the 
school, and, I am almost ready to say, of 
the holiness of the place. The oldest en- 
gage in the exercises of the youngest. You 
will see them mark time, go through the 
prescribed forms for gaining their places, 
get up and sit down at a given signal, per- 
form conscientiously and without smiling 
the various gymnastic and calisthenic move- 
ments, and defile in a military way in front 
of the platform, young gentlemen and young 
ladies, with an air at once serious and good- 
humored. Then there comes a beautiful 
piece of sacred music, a national hymn, or 
a school song. The moral effect of all this 
is immense ; it unites all these young hearts 
in a common love of country, which is a 
very important matter in the political and 
moral education of the future citizens of the 
United States. It is on this account that it 
is nowhere a question as to the propriety of 
these grand assembly-rooms in large school 
buildings, although strangers, seeing them 
nearly always empty, are tempted to con- 
sider them useless. 

Unlike many others, the schools of Boston 
have class-rooms worthy of their halls. Mr. 
Philbrick, who was a delegate from the 
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brought back with him the important re- 
sults of his observations and study concern- 
ing the most beautiful educational establish- 
ments which he visited in Austria, Germany 
and Switzerland. And we can already see, 
in two or three plans of normal schools 
which were shown at the Exposition, how 
greatly he has benefited his country by his 
travels and researches. In place of allow- 
ing his self-love to prevent him from imitat- 
ing others, he has done his duty to himself 
in making known what he has borrowed, 
and why he borrowed it. Thus, against the 
opinion of many American architects, he 
has adopted the German system of lighting 
school-houses—that is, the mode of admit- 
ting the light from one side. ‘The trials 
now made in all the new school-houses in 
Boston do not leave remaining the least 
doubt of the superiority of this mode over 
the former mode of having windows in the 
two opposite walls, or directly in the face 
of the master at the rear end of the room. 
Without violating good taste either in the 
exterior or the interior of the building, they 
have secured rooms well and easily lighted, 
and with the light equally distributed in all 
parts. This arrangement admits the light 
without the usual play of light and shade, 
without reflections broken by the spaces be- 
tween the windows, without the intercross- 
ing of rays, without false light on any side. 
Nothing is more pleasant or more healthful 
to the eye; and, certainly, it is not caring 
too much for thisdelicate organ at a time 
when short-sightedness excites so much 
alarm in regard to the scholars in our 
schools. 

The school furniture corresponds to the 
locality. Everywhere each scholar has a 
single desk. These desks are more or less 
simple in construction, but they are always 
neat and comfortable. Those who have 
visited hundreds of class-rooms, particularly 
in Massachusetts, unite in testifying that 
they have never seen a single example of a 
desk or table hacked with a knife, blackened 
with ink-stains, or damaged in any other 
way by the ill-usage of the scholars. The 
beautiful furniture in use inspires them with 
a kind of respect which leads them to take 
care of it. It is so beautiful that the school 
authorities may well exact from the scholars 
extra care for its preservation. One may 
see in Boston, in a number of schools, desks 
and tables which have been in use more 
than fifteen years, and still remain without 
cut or stain. 

It is true that the janitor is charged to 
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keep the school-houses in the best of order, 
and he takes and has taken by others to this 
end, especialiy in winter, a thousand pre- 
cautions not in use in France, perhaps, 
because we have not yet required them. 

They have published many volumes on 
schools in America, Without underrating 
any of them, there is one still wanting, one 
which we shall probably never get, although, 
in my opinion, it would be the most in- 
structive and interesting of all. This vol- 
ume would consist simply of a collection of 
extracts from the annual reports of inspec- 
tors of educational committees, and of vis- 
itors to schools of all degrees and kinds. 
He who wishes to form a correct idea of the 
United States and of the pedagogical sys- 
tems in operation in that country, has only 
to open one of the many volumes which 
contain, committee by committee, district 
by district, the observations, criticisms, ob- 
jections, eulogies, advice and pedagogical 
lucubrations of innumerable school func- 
tionaries, some salaried and many working 
purely for the public good without pay. 

Do you recollect the inquiry set on foot 
by M. Roland, by means of which were 
collected and arranged the views of teach- 
ers? Suppose this inquiry to be renewed 
periodically in the spirit of absolute frank- 
ness, in acountry where every city and every 
village differs from all others; or suppose, 
if you like it better, that all the inspectors 
of primary schools in gur country, all the 
inspectors of academies, all the presidents 


teachers’ conferences, of societies for mutual 
improvement, of religious congregations, 
should publish every six months or every 
year the results of their individual exper- 
ience in the matter of primary education ; 
you could then have an idea of what they call 
in America, pedagogical literature. It is in 
this we see how in this country, progress, 
reforms, appropriations of money, nomina- 
tions for office, come about. Here we have 
an explanation of the reason why the whole 
country participates in public affairs; each 
citizen is interested in his own village or 
township, and each board of municipal off- 
cers endeavors to excel in improvements its 
neighboring boards. Above all, this shows 


us that the school is a national interest, para- 
mount to all others; it is open to all, access- 
ible every hour to parents, friends, strangers, 
to all observations and all criticisms. We 
may learn here, also, how, all things consid- 
ered, these citizens, little versed in peda- 





gogical studies, have nevertheless a just 
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sense of the situation, an intuition of their 
true wants, the will to do well, and, some- 
times, the inspiration of an excellent judg- 
ment. Of these efforts, somewhat disordered 


. and always wanting in unity, of this im- 


mense mass of confused individual ideas and 
ever-varying imaginations, in spite of much 
foolish trash and as much wild eccentricity, 
it may be well said, there grows something 
unique, something grand, something beau- 
tiful in its way, the education of the people, 
by and for the people. 

These considerations above all come into 
the mind, when we examine the exposition 
of the States of the West. It is, thus to 
speak, another America in America. Take 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland: these great cities of the West 
are at the bottom sisters of those of the 
North and East; but they have another life, 
other conditions and other forms of exist- 
ence. The school here, as is the case with 
all other institutions, is subject to influences 
larger, more electric, less Puritan, less Eng- 
lish, may we not say? At bottom, the 
population is the same, only more mixed. 
The Germans and Irish form so large a pro- 
portion of the people, that the pure Ameri- 
can blood runs only asasmall thread. The 
material existence is also different, and this 
produces many effects upon the school 
which I will not now stop to analyze. 

Whatever may have been the cause, the 
schools of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
consin were assigned spaces at the expo- 
sition without aline of separation. Whoever 
wishes to see the most beautiful schools in 
all respects in the United States, has only 
two types to examine; that of the East at 
Boston, and that of the West at any one of 
the cities I have named above, from Cleve- 
land to Milwaukee. The buildings in some 
respects, notably at Cleveland, are worthy 
of the same study as those of Boston. It 
seems impossible to push researches further 
than is here done into the hygienic condi- 
tions that should be observed in construct- 
ing a _ school-house. The methods of 
instruction in the West are still more intui- 
tive, more calculated to evoke the thinking 
powers, than in the East. The pressure in 
this direction sometimes almost amounts to 
a passion. In the Normal Schools of the 
West—that at St. Louis, for example, which 
is under the direction of a gentleman of 
great worth, or that at Milwaukee which is 
at present under the direction of a lady—we 
find a course of study out of al! proportion 
with that which we call primary learning. 
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Among the daily exercises of these schools, 
we find original dissertations by the scholars, 
and evidently. prepared without constraint, 
upon subjects that in our schools no one 
would advise to be touched. Everywhere, 
philosophy, embracing psychology, logic and 
ethics, constitute the basis of a fully devel- 
oped course in theoretical and practical ped- 
agogy. Everywhere, the studies of physiol- 
ogy, botany, geology, and chemistry form an 
integral part of the obligatory programme. 
It is well understood that with preparation 
in such studies teachers will be able to im- 
part truthfully lessons on objects, and to 
explain to their scholars not words only, but 
things, phenomena. Frequently, young 
ladies in setting out study Latin, not to be 
able to read Virgil or Cicero, although they 
often acquit themselves well in this respect, 
but to acquire just notions of etymology, 
the origin of words, and the laws of modern 
languages; in a word to enable them to 
teach with more skill their own language. 
The result of these efforts, although of 
recent date, is already very apparent. I 
have not seen a single city in America, in 
the West above all, which did not claim to 
be first in the matter of schools, and it 
is a delicate point for a stranger to answer 
the question which is put to him on all sides ; 
whether, yes or no, the schools he is now 
visiting are not, in truth, the best in 
America? Of course, it is impossible that 
all can be the best, but it is very important 
that all try to be; and it is this that ex- 
plains the rapid progress that is everywhere 
made, or to put it in stronger words that 
everywhere impels the people forward. 
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BY MINNIE C. SWAYZE. 

UCKLE, in his ‘‘History of Civiliza- 
tion in England,’’ says, ‘‘That the 
boasted civilizations of antiquity were emi- 
nently one-sided, and that they fell because 
society did not advance in all its parts, but 
sacrificed some of its constituents in order 
to secure the progress of others.’’ In the 
history of the past, this has been very much 
the case with regard to woman. She has 
been almost shut out, as it were, from edu- 
cational advantages, except those of an or- 
namental character. But having seen and 
felt her intellectual needs, she is to-day de- 
manding for herself equal opportunities with 
man, and asking that our highest universi- 
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ties open their doors for her admission. {immortal beings into the image of their 
This is, in itself, a proof of the advancement | Maker, morally and spiritually? 
of civilization. Has education ever made a man less 
Many of our wisest men, however, are| manly? Neither will it, on the other hand, 
still doubtful of the expediency of giving to| make a woman less womanly. I do not 
their daughters the same collegiate advan-| know of an instance where a father has 
tages they give their sons. They fear it will | given his daughter a wide and liberal educa- 
unfit them for the duties of their sex, and | tion that she has not sweetly and nobly re- 
that they will lose the moral delicacy of | paid him for the cost and care. And I have 
their nature, becoming unrefined and un- | yet to learn of an example where a husband 
womanly; and some go so far as to say they | has admired and appreciated the intellectual 
will encroach on the prerogatives of the | talents of his wife but she has proved herself 
other sex. I contend there is no dangerja help, as well as an honor to him. Mr. 
from any of these results. Ignorance is not | Croly, managing editor of the New York 
‘*bliss,’’ neither is it goodness nor virtue, | Wor/d, says ot his wife, with whose writings 
and from whatever standpoint you view the | every one is familiar under her xom de plume 
subject, the world will be the better for giv- | ‘‘ Jennie June:’’ ‘‘She is the ablest assist- 
ing to women the highest mental culture. | ant I ever had in journalism.’’ Mrs. Rob- 
There is certainly an obtuseness of the ert Carter, wife of the editor of Appleton’s 
moral sense, even in our best men, when } /ourna/, is an easy and graceful writer, whose 
they cannot see the ability of the other sex} pen renders invaluable assistance to her 
to aid the cause of human progress and im- | husband. Mrs. Allibone, wife of the author 
provement. It is too late now to discuss | of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors,’’ acted as 
how much influence is exerted by woman, few husband’s amanuensis, and copied over 
socially, intellectually, morally, and spiritu- | thirty thousand large foolscap pages for the 
ally. It is freely admitted by the thought- | press, besides doing a great deal of other 
ful and intelligent of both sexes that upon | work, as looking up and verifying dates, 
the condition and character of the woman | facts, etc. 
depend that of the man, and the society} What women need is not less accomplish- 
around her. ments, but more of the solid education. 
Sheridan says, ‘‘On the cultivation of the | Among all nations the idea of ornament 
minds of women depends the wisdom of | precedes that of use, and this holds good in 
men.’’ Goethe remarks, ‘‘The excellent | regard to the mind as well as the body. 
woman is she who, if her husband dies, can | Do not fear that the sex will neglect the ac- 
be a father to their children.’’ Another | complishments. The womanly nature loves 
writer has said, ‘‘ The future destiny of the | them, and will therefore provide for them. 
child is always the work of the mother.’’ | But what she lacks and earnestly desires is 
Napoleon once asked Madame Campan the | the thorough training and complete disci- 
question, ‘‘ What is wanting in order that | plining of the mind, which gives full control 
the youth of France may be well educated ? | of whatever powers may be possessed, and 
The old systems of instruction are worth | is a firm basis for all the graces and refine- 
nothing.”’ ‘‘Mothers/’’ was the reply. | ments. 
Here is a system of instruction in one} Weconstantly hear men sneering at wo- 
worc. men as mere smatterers in knowledge— 
A stream cannot rise higher than its} speaking of their culture and education as 
fountain. If, as facts prove and history tes-| all outside and superficial. Grant this. 
tifies, there is such a great responsibility | Admit that woman’s intellect is not only 
resting upon the mothers of our land—if| different, but inferior to that of man. 
their influence is such a power in the world | Grant that Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
—a power second only to that of God him- | could never have written ‘‘ Paradise Lost ;’’ 
self—is it not all-important that the daugh- | that the Hon. Mrs. Norton never could be 
ters, who are to be the future mothers of the | Byron; that our sex cannot produce a Ho- 
race, should have the highest physical and | mer, a Shakspeare, a Michael Angelo, a 
mental development? Should not all the | Mozart, or a Beethoven. Does this inferi- 
faculties with which God has so richly en-| ority prove that we should not have the 
dowed them be cultivated to their widest | same advantages of culture? We are not 
extent, so that they can fill the maternal | discouraged, since we have a Madame de 
office highly and holily? Will not intellec- | Stiel, a Martineau, a Hannah More, a Rosa 
tual development better fit them to mould! Bonheur, a Harriet Hosmer, a Charlotte 
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Cushman, and a Rachel, a Seebach, and a 
Nilsson of whom to boast. 

We ask you, however, to do away with 
separate and inferior schools for women. 
Let us have no poor institutions, feebly en- 
dowed, where women must go to receive in- 
struction from second-rate professors and 
teachers. ‘Throw open the halls of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and the highest universities 
of the land to the sex; let their minds have 
what is required for their culture, and we 
will then be willing to compare intellects, 
and events will tell which is superior. Eliza- 
beth Browning says, ,“‘Certain flowers grow 
near as deep as trees.’’ The idea that wo- 
men are mentally inferior to men is encoun- 
tering some rude facts. The President of 
the Michigan University says their best 
scholar is a girl, Miss White, of Kentucky, 
who has solved a problem in mathematics 
that for fifteen years has puzzled the gradu- 
ating classes—each class averaging one hun- 
dred men. A Scottish lady student, Miss 
Jessie Macgregor, has carried off the high- 
est honors at the British Royal Academy 
this year, The gold medal and books for 
the best historical painting, ‘‘An Act of 
Mercy,’’ were accorded to her. Professor 
Whitney declared at New Haven, the other 
day, that his best pupil in Sanscrit was a 
woman, who graduated from Vassar; and a 
Harvard professor says the most interesting 
Greek class he ever taught was a class of 
young ladies connected with Professor 
Agassiz’ school at Cambridge. 

But you say there are already plenty of 
schools and colleges for women—why are 
you so anxious to enter men’s colleges when 
you have Vassar, Rutger, Elmira, and other 
similar institutions for your own sex? For 
this simple reason: the oldest institutions 
are the best, as they are usually more richly 
endowed and more thoroughly equipped for 
their purpose. They have had time to take 
root and spread their branches, and to 
gather beneath their shade, talent, scholar- 
ship and culture. 

Besides, there is no valid reason why 
young women should not be admitted to all 
coileges on equal terms with young men— 
nothing but the stupid prejudice rooted in 
old-time precedents prevents them. It is 


young women to whom we want our colleges 
opened. There seem to be plenty of o/d 
women in some of them now. 

Why should brothers and sisters, who 
kneel at the same knee, who live together, 
attend the same place of worship, and sit 
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each other, be required to pursue their 
studies, when they are more matured, under 
different professors and in separate institu- 
tions? God certainly intended that boys 
and girls should be brought up together, or 
why that noble institution of the family ? 
We want our colleges to educate mind, 
not sex. There is no feminine botany and 
masculine mathematics. We earnestly de- 
sire that the principles of free trade should 
be applied to education as well as revenue, 
and that men shall have no monopoly of 
rights and privileges which belong as well 
to women as to themselves. 
Beecher’s Magazine. 
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(ke pe falls so nearly universally to the lot 
of civilized man or woman at some period of 
life, that we are all inconsiderate enough to set it 
down among the easiest and most artless of all pur- 
suits—* not more difficult than for a blackbird ’tis to 
whistle.” It is not only the first thought of an im- 
pecunious student during or immediately after his 
college course—one who, by his habits of study and 
cultivated taste and stock of information is more or 
less fitted for the work—but it is the resource of the 
country lass who would add a few flounces to her 
dress or a few ribbons to her bonnet, or would help 
papa to pay the balance due on her new piano. And, 
while there is a large amount of true teaching ability 
developed under these circumstances which would 
otherwise have remained hidden, and while there is 
many a hero or heroine battling with adverse fortune 
behind the rustic school-house desk, educating him- 
self or herself for severer tasks sometimes in the 
highest and broadest spheres of humanity, neverthe- 
less as.a whole, the education of their pupils, the 
work as teachers and their contributions to the ad- 
vancement of their profession can, at the best, be 
spoken of with hesitancy, and, for the most part, con- 
stitute a mass of rawness, incompetency, lukewarm- 
ness and carelessness, relieved only by a mechanical 
attention to drill that brings disrepute upon our pro- 
fession, and is a heavy clog to its progress. Among 
all the thirty or forty thousand teachers of the State of 
New York in high places or in low, how few there are 
who I will not say, make, but who care to make a 
reputation for excellence as teachers! how few are 
ambitious to excel in the line of their profession ! how 
many crave a reputation only as a means of getting 
on in the world! to how many the whole affair is 
matter of irksome drudgery, to be got rid of the mo- 
ment an opportunity offers! Only about one per 
cent. of the entire number find their way to the 
annual gatherings where the professional spirit is 
cultivated and means of progress are discussed. The 
affection, the zeal, the enthusiasm, the espri¢ du corps, 
which the profession deserves are shared in by com- 
paratively few. 

But, if it is $0 largely disparaged by sidan as 
not to be treated as an established and honorable pur- 
suit for a life time, but as a mere temporary make- 
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time not only to indicate its character as a profession, 
but to set it in a still higher position. Let us inquire 
whether there is not an intrinsic worthiness in the 
work of the teacher which allies it with the highest 
forms of human activity, and which demands and jus- 
tifies the consecration of the highest powers to its 
achievement. Limiting the teacher’s field of activity 
primarily to the intellect of his pupils, and not con- 
cerning ourselves at present with the physical or the 
moral sides of his nature, we yet claim for the true 
teacher the position of an artist, and we wish to con- 
template teaching as a Fine Art, 

The Fine Arts are those methods by which a lofty 
imagination skillfully embodies its conceptions in 
sensible form, chiefly in sculpture and painting, to 
which may be added architecture, music and ded/es 
lettres. 1 do not claim that teaching literally fulfills 
these requirements, since its results are not directly 
perceptible to the senses ;—but I do claim that in true 
teaching the activity is essentially of the same ele- 
vated order, and that the results are the grander 
because they are not material and perishable as are 
the highest works of art. 

More than a century ago a great contest was waged 
in Europe with a view to the entire re-organization of 
the teacher’s functions. Before that time a system 
founded’ on repression and severity had prevailed. 
The attempt was rather to subdue what was evil, to 
discourage and regulate disorderly tendencies and to 
communicate what was authoritative than truly to 
educate. It was the result of the rigidity of Jesuitism 
blended with the false humility of Pietism. Asa 
specimen of the style of teaching at one time preva- 
lent in Europe I quote the following from Jean Paul 
(Levana, p. 395): 

“ Among all schoolmasters I say it is a rare and 
difficult thing to find a John Jacob Hiiuberle. Which 
of us can boast, like H., of having administered dur- 
ing his schoolmastership of fifty-one years and seven 
months 911,527 strokes of the cane and 124,000 of the 
rod; also 20,989 blows with the ruler; not only 10,- 
135 boxes on the ear, but also 7,905 tugs at the same 
member; and a sum total of 1,115,800 blows with the 
knuckles on the head? And did he not threaten the 
rod to 1,707 children who did not receive it, and 
make 777 kneel upon round peasy and 631 upon a 
sharp-edged piece of wood, to which are to be added 
a corps of 5,001 riders on the wooden horse. For if 
any one had done this, why did he not keep an ac- 
count of his blows like Hiiuberle, from whom alone 
we have to learn this interesting intelligence, as from 
a flogging diary or martyrologium, or imperial School 
Flogging Journal? But I fear most teachers only 
deserve the contemptuous surname of Cvesarius, who 
was called the mild because he suffered no one to re- 
ceive more than six and thirty lashes.” 

In these hands teaching was an artifice rather than 
an art. But it had the great advantage of a distinct, 
clearly defined purpose. A result was sought. Orig- 
inal corruption was to be crushed, original darkness 
was to be enlightened. It was teaching at a mark, 
however insufficient and misplaced that mark might 
be—and it was in opposition to this one-sided and 
disheartening method that one of the most distin- 
guished and most orthodox of German theologians 

of the eighteenth century, John A. Bengel, declared 
that “ It is not necessary that we should trouble our- 
selves about many maxims of education ; for the sim- 
plest method is the best. We must avoid all artifice, 
as education isnot an art. * * The well-digger 
only removes obstructions, and the water will run of 
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itself.” (Hagenbach, 18th and roth Centuries, Vol. 
I, p. 287.) 

Here the function of the teacher is reduced almost 
to zero. Soon after, the world went into raptures 
over Rousseau’s Zmzle, and came to contemplate the 
individual man as needing rather to be untaught the 
artificialitics of civilization and to be helped back to- 
wards primitive simplicity; when Rousseau’s author- 
ity “had fixed as an almost unlimited axiom in 
French and German pedagogics that man is by nature 
good; all of which was not so absurd or surprising if 
we remember the repressive monastic extremes against 
which it was a reaction. That man is not by nature 
good, Rousseau, in his own Confessions, abundantly 
testifies. But there is no doubt that his views of edu- 
cation were the occasion of great and salutary reform, 
resembling in this respect fhe essays of David Hume, 
published about the same time, in the domain of 
speculative philosophy. It was Pestalozzi who seized 
the valuable and practical elements in Rousseau and 
made them effective and controlling forces in the 
whole. subsequent history of education. It was he 
who recalled education to its real work as implied in 
the word itself, who bade educators see in the consti- 
tution of the mind a key to the nature of their work, 
who recognized and honored a self-active reality in 
the pupil, and who in place of despotism and cruelty 
on the one hand, and of artificial inventions, prizes, 
&c., on the other, proclaimed the consciousness of in- 
creased intellectual vigor and affectionate regard for 
the teacher the best stimulants to exertion. ‘“ From 
his time,” says Rosenkranz, “ dates popular educa- 
tion, the effort for the intellcctual and moral elevation 
of the hitherto neglected atomistic human being of 
the non-property-holding multitude. There shall in 
future be no dirty, hungry, ignorant, awkward and 
thankless, will-less mass, devoted alone to an animal 
existence. The possibility of culture and independent 
self-support shall be open to every one, because he is 
a human being and a citizen of the commonwealth,” 

Here then the true function of the teacher emerges. 
No longer a mere artisan restraining and compelling 
a deformed and essentially rebellious nature, he is 
neither, on the other hand, a mere mechanical libera- 
tor of that which is to shape and develop itself ; he 
is the true educator, awakening, stimulating, enlight- 
ening a free personality; measuring and judging of 
his own activity by the reaction of his pupil’s mind, 
working with the highest aims upen the noblest ma- 
terial, discerning and developing with patient and 
skillful strokes and with sustained enthusiasm the 
angel or the Hercules in the block; but the block in 
this case is incomparably more precious and more 
susceptible than marbles of Paros and Carrara, more 
varied and exquisite than the rarest gem that ever 
came under the cameo cutter’s blade, a material of 
divine and immortal quality,made in the image of God. 

Nor has this view of the dignity and true nature 
of the teacher’s calling ever ceased to influence edu- 
cators. “ Pedagogics,’ says Rosenkranz, “as a 
science busies itself with developing @ frior?, the idea 
of education in the universality and necessity of that 
idea, but as an art, it is the concrete individualizing 
of this abstract idea in any given case. It is exactly 
in doing this that the educator may show himself in- 
ventive and creative, and that Pedagogic talent can 
distinguish itself. The word ‘art’ is here used in the 
same way as it is used when we say the art of war, 
the art of government, etc.; and rightly, for we are 
talking about the possibility of the realization of the 
idea,” Pedagogics, p. 7. 
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It is evident, then, if the teacher is to be an artist, 
that he must first of all have a distinct and exalted 
aim. He- must know what he intends to do; he 
must have a science of teaching. Shall it be the 
monkish repression of the Middle Ages, or the easy 
indulgence of the reactione under the influence of 
Rousseau, or the firm but elastic guidance of an in- 
telligent entity such as was proclaimed by Pestalozzi, 
called a “ schoolmaster of the human race?” Shall 
teaching be education ? Shall it be adherence to a 
mechanical routine, a dry drill, making each day the 
counterpart of its predecessor? Shall it be a mere 
text book memorizing, an indiscriminating cramming 
method ? Or, in avoidance of this extreme of rigidity, 
how shall it escape the opposite of an easy familiarity, 
a superficial, unimpressive, merely entertaining con- 
versation between teacher and pupil, as if upona 
level of dignity and attainments with each other ? 

Difficult as it may be to maintain, the artist teacher 
knows that his place is between these extremes. 
Indeed, the very acme of his art is to hold his place 
successfully in that middle ground where authority 
and superiority, the right to control and guide are 
recognized no less than the free personality to which 
they are to be applied. It is the vigorous and whole- 
some action of one will upon another will, not unlike 
or hostile, but inferior in culture and development, 
yet roused to progressive action in response to that of 
the superior will. 

If we should describe more definitely the artist 
teacher’s aim, we should say it was to invigorate and 
refine to the highest degree, in harmony with each 
other and in subordination to the law of God, the 
whole circle of human faculties, more especially the 
intellectual, and to supply to each its true and appro- 
priate objects. If you remark that this leaves no room 
for so called practical aims in education, I might 
answer that I am speaking of the artist teacher and 
not of atrainer of bread winners, honorable as this 
work in its place may be. But I had rather claim 
that the systematic and symmetrical training of the 
whole man is the true preparation for any special line 
of activity, and is therefore the most practical by far 
of all methods of education. The artist teacher is 
fitting his pupil to be a merchant far better than the 
so-called commercial college; to-be a farmer far bet- 
ter than the agricultural college; to be an investiga- 
tor of nature far better than the scientific school : for 
he is bringing out the full and rounded manhood upon 
which alone with safety can the specialities of practi- 
cal life be induced. What is the merchant, the 
farmer, the scientist, if underneath be not a manhood 
trained at least in equipoise with the special tendency ? 
What is the body, if hand or foot or eye be specially 
trained without reference to the condition of the 
whole? What dependence can be placed upon the 
specially trained members? What could be expected 
of the oarsman in a regatta who had concentrated all 

his training upon the muscles of his arms ? 

I hear from some educator the dictum that we must 
educate our pupils for the age in which we live. But 
a rounded, invigorated, morally sound manhood is 
what this and every age most needs. ‘ What is edu- 
cated for the age,” says Jean Paul, (Zevana, p. 57) 
* will be worse than the age.” 

The artist teacher has his ideal. He would train 
and strengthen the knowing powers by giving them 
objects worthy to be known, and by requiring accu- 
racy of knowledge; in which process memory, as an 
important part of the knowing powers, must neces- 
sarily have a large place; he would quicken and dis- 





cipline judgment and reason by problems in number 
and by language, and especially by the comparison of 
languages ; he would direct, for he will not often 
have to arouse, the image-making power, by dispens- 
ing with outward helps and calling into action the 
mind’s own conceptions of the truth to be conveyed, 
as well as by familiarizing it with the richest and 
noblest works of imagination. Here the artist 
teacher will himself prove the better guide, since his 
very teaching is an attempt to realize the ideal and 
exalted conception of his own mind. And one of the 
best and most clearly intended uses of the imagina- 
tion he will show his pupil is to cherish an ideal of 
life, of duty and of professional activity ever rising 
above the best level of actual attainment. There is, 
in fact, no more practical power than the imagination. 
The perceptive faculties will be cultivated by the 
study and classification of natural objects and by 
drawing. The taste and esthetic faculty, by drawing 
and familiarity with pure and beautiful objects in 
their true order and relationship. But the key to all 
these processes lies in this, that the processes, the 
books, the natural objects, the reading, writing and 
arithmetic, the languages and the drawing are not for 
their own sake but for the intellectual being on whom 
they are employed. They are little more than the 
ladder, the horses, the bars, weights and pulleys of 
the gymnasium—of no account in themselves, but 
only as the system of the gymnast reacts against them, 
and so forms itself in increasing symmetry and vigor. 
They belong to the temporary and providential expe- 
dients by which the immortal spirit may at least be 
started on that career of growth and expansion which 
shall be continued in some loftie: department of God's 
university above.* 

Not indeed that these books, these sciences, these 
natural objects, have no value in real life, but that, to 
the teacher, they are above all things educational ap- 
paratus. It is not they, but the youth’s mind and 
nature, his development and culture, it is what they 
help him to become, that constitutes their chief and 
extraordinary interest. Dr. Arnold, of Rugby said, 
“Tt was not knowledge but the means of gaining 
knowledge that he had to teach. You come here,” 
he said, “ not to read, buc to learn how to read.” 
(Stanley’s Life, pp. 98, 101.) 

Hence it should not be the highest concern of the 
teacher to be provided with such and such apparatus, 
and with such a line of text-books. Nor must we 
conclude that the elegant architecture and elaborate 
appointments of our modern school-houses will secure 
us a style of education proportionably superior to the 
age of log structures and Comly’s Spelling Book, I 
had rather by far my child should go to the log school 
house and sit on hard benches without backs, if the 
teacher had some soul for his work, some enthusiasm 
for his art, some genuine, generous sympathy for the 
struggling, opéning, wayward natures before him, 
than to the most perfectly contrived and lavishly fur- 
nished of all the buildings exhibited or represented 
in the Centennial Exhibition, if amid all this parade 
of dead materials the teacher artist was not there. 
Let us have both by all means: enthusiasm in the 
teacher, perfection in hisinstruments. But if we can 
not have both, may a kind Providence preserve to us 
the former. A genuine alive teacher is worth tons of 
text-books, and miles and miles of modern improved 
school houses and halls of science. 

Enthusiasm in the teacher; Enthusiasm—a word 











*Jean Paul, Levan, p. 40. 
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on which some would cast suspicion. As well might 
they give a bad name to any of the great motors of 
wind, steam, water or electricity, because they some- 
times break out in irregular, monstrous and devasta- 
ting manifestations. Enthusiasm! not in thirty years’ 
hearing has the word lost its charm to my ears. It 
speaks of youthful energy, and glow and ideality ; of 
the halo of fresh imagination cast about the com- 
monplaces of life, and work; of ardor and momen- 
tum sweeping down obstacles, and communicating 
itself as a rare magnetism in a wide circle of influ- 
ence. Happy the man whose enthusiasm will bear 
transporting from stage to stage of advancing life. 
But almost repulsive is the youthful nature that shows 
no signs of its presence. To such our topic can have 
but small interest, and be of little or n® account,— 
nay, perhaps, an utter impossibility isthe rise of an 
ideal in a soul without enthusiam. A true artist con- 
ception of the elements of human nature, as it lies 
open before the plastic hand of the educator must 
almost necessarily carry with it that high and joyous 
degree of interest which we call enthusiasm. 

This, then, brings us to the second aspect of our 
topic; the first being the conception of the ideal, and 
the second its execution. We are here at the act of 
teaching itself—teaching asa fine art. And here let 
me go back to the earliest if not the greatest example 
of the famous Teacher in the history of education—I 
mean to Socrates, especially as he is presented to us 
in the dialogues of his greater pupil Plato. The pu- 
pil’s presentation of his master comes to us in the 
form of dialogue, a true copy of the master’s style. 
Hence, as Schleiermacher points out in his introduc- 
tion to the dialogues, it was not the mere commun- 
nication or infusion of knowledge from one mind 
into another that was sought. For this could be more 
readily attained in the form of unbroken discourse. 
This would limit activity chiefly if not’ wholly to the 
teacher, the pupil remaining simply in a receptive 
frame of mind. But the form of dialogue is delib- 
erately preferred as that which truly living instruc- 
tion mnst have and as one fairly representing the 
method of the master himself. It was the Sophists 
who used long and continous discourses, against 
which Plato represents his teacher as protesting. In 
oral instruction, says Schleiermacher, the teacher 
standing in the presence of the learner, and in living 
communication with him, can tell every moment 
what he understands and what not, and thus assist 
the activity of his understanding when it fails. A 
sentence orally delivered, says Socrates in one of the 
dialogues (Phoedrus 27 b. c.), may always be defended 
by its author; while the written sentence, like a 
painting, stands mute and can make no answer to 
further inquiries and obedience. 

The secret of this dialogistic form, then, is found 
in its adaptedness to answer the high aims of the true 
teacher, to secure and direct the needed activity of 
the mind. The dialogues of Plato, are the embodi- 
ment of that living contact of the teacher’s mind with 
that of his pupil, in which true teaching consists. It 
is that assistance—delicate, patient, sagacious, steady, 
which tends upon and assists at the birth of thoughts, 
and which Socrates calls midwifery. 

Impulse and method, a movement and a way to 
move, these says Schleiermacher (Introd. p. 59, Eng- 
lish Trans.) were the constant and ever unchanging 
element in all the conversations of Socrates. Or, to 
use the terms of art again, the teacher’s activity must 
be creative and plastic. He must start and keep go- 
ing the activity of the scholar, he must waken, not 
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indeed create the pupil’s powers. He must deliver 
the feebly struggling mind and set it upon its career, 
he must accelerate, if it continues to halt, its tardy 
progress. This communication of impulse is emi- 
nently a personal work ; eminently a matter of sym- 
pathy. Rarely can it come from the printed page or 
from the purely one-sid@l and formal lecture. Even 
the truths of the book of books must be brought home 
to us by personal influences, divine and human, be- 
fore they give a decided impulse to our characters. 
There is no set of rules for thus arousing the think- 
ing soul, or startling the contented dweller in its dark 
house to unbolt the closed blinds and to let in the 
golden light and electric thrill of knowledge. Dead 
letter cannot help you reach living spirit. But let the 
teacher never forget that until this awaking takes 
place, and only so long as it lasts has he any material 
on which as an artist to work. He may go through 
his dull routine, the machinery of recitations may 
grind on and on, and a certain work not ignoble or 
useless may be done and marked and reported, and 
pay may be drawn, and wealth and titles may be 
gained, but the ideal is vanished, the teacher as an 
artist is not there. 

No teacher can expect to communicate this impulse 
and call out his material unless he is, in measure, 
what he wishes his scholars to be. No spring of 
spmpathy can be touched by one who discredits his 
own ideal in the eyes of his pupils, and that warm 
attachment and earnest purpose in regard to an ideal 
which I have called enthusiasm, will make itself felt 
along a thousand cords. It is itself the very element 
in the scholar’s mind which you wish to arouse. It 
is self-propagating. It need not be demonstrative, 
obtrusive, adverse, to strict discipline. It may do no 
more than clothe and- commend his ideal as with a 
becoming garment, making the teacher in all his ac- 
tivity the centre of a powerful and indefinable attrac- 
tion. 

This, then, is the creative element in our teacher 
artist’s activity. It is the awakening of aspiration in 
some hitherto dormant or sluggish nature. It is 
achieving the possibility of effective work on the 
teacher’s part. Thereis something now for him to 
form. His plastic activity may now begin, and go 
forward only upon the same condition on which it 
began, namely the self-activity of the scholar’s mind. 
Here also we turn back to that renowed teacher of 
Athens, and his still more famous pupil. More So- 
cratic than Socrates, more of a dialectician and more 
of an original thinker, it was Plato’s chief object to 
conduct every investigation in such a manner as to 
drive the inquirer to an inward and self-originated 
conception of the thought in view or to recognize his 
own ignorance. Hence, you do not find him laying 
down distinctly in words the finaf‘object of the inves- 
tigation, with which many students would gladly rest 
content; rather he so suggests it that the mind is re- 
duced to the necessity of seeking it, and is put in the 
way of finding it, for itself. Hence the whole course 
of his teaching is bestrewn with hints, fragments, 
symbols, contradictions even, which at once goads 
and guides, stirring up, arresting, captivating and en- 
couraging even when puzzling the mind of the res- 
pondent. Thus he teaches the pupil to find out what 
unconsciously, potentially, he already knows: shows 
him how a new degree of knowledge is but the ex- 
plicating of what was implied in past knowledge; 
how the new and strange particular is contained in 
the old and familiar general proposition ; or shows 
him how the old and admitted truth fails to square 
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with the new assertion, and so helps to detect and 
judge his own mistakes and to realize his own igno- 
rance. This is the Socratic method which teaches 
the pupil to teach himself. Hear an example of it. 

Socrates would convince Alcibiades in opposition 
to materialist views, that the mind is the man. He 
abstains from laying this down as a proposition to be 
proved, an offers no connected argument. He begins 
by asking whether he who uses a thing and the thing 
used are not altogether different, and then Alcibi- 
ades being reluctant to answer positives, asks again 
more specifically: A currier, does he not use a cutting 
knife, is he different from the instrument he uses ? 
Alcib, Most certainly. Socr. In like manner, the 
lyrist,—is he not different from the lyre he plays on? 
Akib. Undoubtedly. Socr. This then was what I 
asked you just now,—does not he who uses a thing 
seem to you always different from the thing used ? 
Alcié, Very different. Socr, But the currier, does he 
cut with his instrument alone, or also with his hands ? 
Alcib. Also, with his hands. Socr. He then uses 
his hands? A/cid. Yes. Socr, We are agreed then 
that he that uses a thing and the thing used are dif- 
ferent ? A/c. We are. Socr. And in his work he uses 
also his eyes ? Al/cid, Yes. Socr, The currier and lyrist 
therefore are different from the hands and the eyes 
with which they work? <A/cid. So it seems. Socr. 
Now then does not aman use his whole body? A/cid. 
Unquestionably. Socr, But we are agreed that he that 
uses and that which is used are different? A/cid. 
Yes. Socr. A man is therefore different from his body ? 
Alcid. So I think. Socr, What then is the man? 
Alcid. Icannot say. Socr. You can at least say that 
the man is that which uses the body. Adc?d. True. 
Socr. Now does anything use the body butthe mind ? 
Alcib. Nothing. Socr. The mind is therefore the 
man? A/cib, The mind alone. 

Thus the conclusion as well as every step of the 
process employed by the teacher is the work of the 
pupil’s cwn thought. The teacher,a step or two 
ahead of the pupil, encourages him to take every 
step also for himself; as the momentary necessities of 
the case demand, varies, slackens, repeats, returns 
upon his movements, never leaving the pupil until he 
sees him upon firm ground. 

So the mother bird lures her young to fly. She 
perches upon a neighboring twig and invites the 
young fledgeling to her side. She flies back and forth 
giving the pupil his lesson. She stops by his side 
and caresses him and flies again to the perch. The 
perch itself is not the great object, she might carry 
him thither. It is to develop his power of flight. 
Another and a remoter twig is now tried with the 
same results. Each time the wings grow stronge un- 
til the power of flight is fully attained and at length 
his joyous course is over the whole broad compass of 
wood, and field, and meadow, and through the ex- 
panse of heaven itself. ‘* Methods of instruction,” 
says Supt. Wickersham, of Penna., in his book on that 
subject, “should be suggestive ; should prompt pupils 
to earnest self-exertion. Facts should be communi- 
cated in such a manner as to suggest other facts ; one 
effort in reasoning stimulate to other efforts; one 
trial of strength induce other trials; one difficulty 
overcome excite an ambition to triumph over other 
difficulties. The teacher should create interest in 
study, incite curiosity, promote inquiry, prompt inves- 
tigation, inspire self-confidence, give hints, make sug- 
gestions, tempt pupils on to try their strength and test 
their skill.” p. 74. 

Of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, it is said, that his whole 





method was founded upon the principle of awakening 
the intellect of every individual boy. Hence it was his 
practice to teach by questioning. Asageneral rule he 
never gave information except asa kind of reward for 
an answer. His explanations were as short as possible, 
enough to dispose of the difficulty and no more: and 
his questions were of a kind to call the attention of 
the boys to the real point of every subject, to disclose 
to them the exact boundaries of what they knew or 
did not know, and to cultivate a habit of collecting 
facts, and of expressing themselves with facility and 
understanding the principles on which their facts 
rested. Thus the greater part of his instructions 
were interwoven with the processes of their own 
minds; there was a continual reference to their 
thoughts. He was evidently working not for, but 
with them, His object was to set them right not by 
correcting them at once, but either by gradually help- 
ing them on to a true answer, or by making the 
answer of the advanced part of the class the medium 
for communicating instruction. (Stanley ad Joc.) 
Possessing enthusiasm for his work, Dr. Arnold suc- 
ceeded in arousing the same quality in his pupils, 
while by the Socratic method he successfully directed 
and trained the energies which he had aroused. 

These then are the elements—for my limits forbid 
my going further than the elements—of the teacher 
artist's faculty. He must grasp an ideal; he must 
be capable of enthusiasm; these are his subjective 
qualities. In the pupil, he must be capable of kind- 
ling enthusiasm ; he must manage to manipulate him 
as self-active, ever to higher and truer degrees of self- 
activity ; these are his objective qualities. He who 
possesses the former named of these qualities will 
not rest until he finds himself in some measure at 
least attaining the latter. The teacher’s soul within 
him will actualize itself. The school-room will be a 
studio, where if genius with her divinations, and 
marvelous instincts, and daring conceptions does not 
clear all obstacles at a bound, that counterpart of 
genius and indispensable ally in every true work of 
art—an invincible patience, a tireless industry, will, 
step by step work out its great achievements. If, as 
Addison says, ‘‘ education is to the human soul what 
sculpture is to the block of marble,’’ surely the un- 
sparing pains taken by the sculptor as stroke by 
stroke, and touch by touch, he gradually fashions the 
stone into forms of grace and nobleness and beauty, 
are but an emblem of the faithful and loving toil with 
which through weeks and through months the teacher- 
artist labors to transform his infinitely more suscep- 
tible material into conformity with his own ideal of 
character, 

I hope I have not drawn one of those unprac- 
tical pictures of pyofessional excellence which can 
only be a grief and a burden upon the consciences of 
those who choose to entertain it. I would not have 
the teacher break his heart with anxiety for the un- 
attainable, To-charge ourselves with the blame of 
the failures which occur in the sphere of our labors 
is often needless cruelty and rank injustice to our- 
selves. Itisthe lot of those whose aim is high to 
meet with disappointments. Fe!low teachers, let us 
not forget that we too are going to school. Perhaps 
we gre enjoying the very best training of our whole 
lives. Permit me to name one lesson which the ex- 
igencies of our position are commending to us perhaps 
more than anythingelse. “If any man lack wisdom 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth nct; and it shall be given.” 

The School Bulletin. 
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A MECHANIC’S ARGUMENT. 


LINEAR OR FREE-HAND DRAWING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


a Se author of the paper given below, 
Jacob Reese. Esq., is a Pittsburgh me 
chanic. He has been for several years @ 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Mechanics’ High School of Pennsylvania, 
and in that capacity has very strongly urged 
the passage of a law requiring drawing to 
be taught in our public schools. As the 


views of a practical man, what he says should 
The following is the 


have great weight. 
paper almost in full: 


“That all men were created equal” was a noble 
declaration, and the government founded upon it 
should assume the responsibility of organizing its 
common school upon this axiom. The functions and 
faculties of each child should be so well cultivated 
as to enable each one to fulfill his or her share in 
the administration of government. It is a glorious 
fact that all were created equal: but still more glori- 
ous the work of training and developing thesefunc- 
tions and faculties into equal ability to exercise the 
duties of good citizens. 

Mental education develops the faculties, while phy- 
sical education develops the functions. Education in 
either case, in degree as it is acquired, enables man 
to use the powers of his organization. If he is edu- 
cated in the paths and works of usefulness, he be- 
comes a power for good; but when his education is 
in the ways of vice, his life is not only unprofitable to 
himself, but he becomes a burthen to society and a 
tax on the Commonwealth. The power of man in 
any department of life runs parallel with his educa- 
tion, and history records the fact that in all govern- 
ments where the few are educated the few govern; 
I, therefore, believe that a republican government is 
neither practicable, nor, in fact, desirable, where the 
mass of voters are ignorant. The government of the 
United States is, as the lamented Lincoln has said, 
a government “of the people, for the people, and by 
the people,” and a wise system of universal education 
is the enabling act to secure its perpetuity. 

If, therefore, the power of man runs parallel with 
his education in every department of life, it is also 
true that the powers of government in every depart- 
ment run parallel with the educatibn of its citizens. 
Ours being a government of the people, its powers 
will be exerted in proportion to the average citizen, 
and not in proportion to the intelligence of its few 
executive officers. With these impressions, I con- 
ceive it to be the duty of the Commonwealth to aid 
and direct the development of its children in such a 
manner as to render them useful citizens. Civilized 
man should devise ways and means to economize 
human labor. In the past the husbandman plowed, 
sowed, cultivated, reaped, and thrashed his grain 
with the horse, ox, and manual labor; and, conse- 
quently, the rural districts gave employment to all the 
sons and daughters of the farmer’s family. Agricul- 
tural life, therefore, gave full employment to all the 
growing children; but now labor-saving machinery 
sows, reaps, binds, loads, thrashes, measures, and 
conveys to market with such rapidity and economy 
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that not one third the hands are now required that 
were needed in former years, and hence farmers’ sons 
and daughters are flocking to towns and cities seek- 
ing employment. Those engaged in commerce and 
manufacture require a different education from that 
of agricultural life. If experts in skilled labor, they 
might secure employment; but unskilled labor is very 
over-crowded. Thus thousands of the young of both 
sexes are almost forced to a life of idleness, and, con- 
sequently, of vice. 

Our colleges and city schools, as heretofore organ- 
ized, prepare only for commercial and professional 
life, and really unfit their students for rugged labor, 
skilled or unskilled. Hence crowds of young men 
are found about our cities demoralized by idleness, 
drunkenness and all their attendant evils, and ulti- 
mately becoming criminals. 

Pennsylvania is noted for her mines and manufac- 
turing establishments. Their productions have here- 
tofore been of the class giving employment chiefly to 
stout and rugged men. Boys, girls, and men and 
women wanting in muscle, find here little encourage- 
ment. We ought to organize a new condition of in- 
dustrial affairs where pre-eminent skill is required, 
such as textile and ornamental fabrics. The more nu- 
merous the processes required, and the greater the 
skill, the greater will be the wealth added to the com- 
munity. Fully one hundred thousand tons of iron 
and steel are shipped annually to New England to be 
fabricated into advanced forms of usefulness, such as 
knives, forks, bitts, chisels, planes, rulers, squares, 
hinges, hatchets, locks, and other building hardware, 
screws, tacks and wire-cloth, together with a thousand 
other things. These works give employment of a 
light and pleasant nature to boys and girls and men 
and women of a more advanced skill. 

This class of establishments is not only flourish- 
ing, but increasing with wonderful rapidity, both in 
numbers and capacity, in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. This chiefly, too, because their system of tech- 
nical education is in advance of ours. The very act 
of learning to draw implants a desire in the mind to 
construct the forms we have drawn. The sketching 
on paper implants a desire to construct new machines 
of usefulness and beauty. Now, if the power of a 
man, as of a State, runs parallel with this education, 
then our State cannot compete with New England in 
the technical industries named until our children are 
educated to fit them for such work. It must be kept 
in mind that these more finished goods require more 
expensive machinery for their manufacture, which, 
too, must be manipulated with greater care and accu- 
racy. There is nothing that fits a young person so 
well for accurate werk as thorough practice in me- 
chanical drawing, because the fundamental principle 
embodied in drawing is, that every line of form shall 
be drawn to the scale, and every line of shade mea- 
sured by the want of light. This constant measuring 
of the form and adjusting the shade impresses the pu- 
pil with the importance of accurate work. This not 
only cultivates the intellect, but develops the func- 
tions ; thus by a pleasant and easy method rendering 
habitual to the child both the desire and the ability to 
work. Shall the sturdy men of Pennsylvania still 
plod the rugged path of crude productions—while 
their sons and daughters grow up in worse than idle- 
ness—and ship their metals to other States to be fab- 
ricated into works of higher value, and do nothing 
towards encouraging such manufactures at home? 

A new epoch has been reached in the onward 
march of our Commonwealth, which requires that the 
study of drawing should be engrafted upon our com- 
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mon school system. Drawing not only cultivates the 
intellect but also develops the functions, and is of 
great value in every department of life. It teaches 
cleanliness, as no sketch can properly represent the 
object for which it was designed if soiled in any 
manner. It teaches order, as every part must be in 
the right place. It teaches accuracy in measurement, 
as everything must be drawn at a proper dis- 
tance. It teaches proportion, as each part must be 
drawn at a proportionate scale. It teaches delicacy 
in forming the shadows of the light. It teaches unity, 
as neither the drawing nor the machine for which it 
was designed would be of service if any functional 
part was left out. It cultivates the mind in mechan- 
ical movement by object teaching, It teaches ac- 
commodation by the adjustment of one piece of ma- 
chinery alternately taking the place of another in dif- 
ferent parts of the revolution. It teaches the import- 
ant lesson of an accurate division of time, as each 
movement of the machine must take place the exact 
instant required. It teaches the laws of light, as all 
drawings are shown from some fixed ray of light. It 
teaches the pupil to consider the strength of materials, 
as every position of the machine is designed to resist 
the strain of rupture. And last, though not least, 
drawing creates a desire to build and work at the 
machine, tools are sought and used, and often by this 
simple test the inventive genius is brought to life and 
to profitable employment. 

Then, let us press upon our legislators the import- 
ance of establishing drawing as a fundamental part 
of our common school system. The age demands it; 
the arts require it; the State cannot maintain her 
rank in the production of manufactured goods unless 
her children are so educated. It will increase our 
own knowledge and usefulness, and improve our 
morals, as a people, by giving light and pleasant 
work to our children. It will develop the resources 
of our State, and would be the means of adding 
largely to our wealth, contributing, we believe, more 
honor and profit than any other one thing within our 
reach as a Commonwealth. 
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HOW THE NEWS COMES UNDER SEA AND 
OVER LAND. 








BY ADAM STWIN. 





66 HERE’S Akyab, papa ?” - 

“Treally can’t say. The name has an 
oriental sound. Perhaps it’s somewhere in Asia. 
But why do you ask ?” 

“Tt says here in Zhe Post,’ Fred replied, look- 
ing up from the evening paper, “ that a British steamer 
from Liverpool to Calcutta was lost to-day off Akyab, 
and I wondered where that might be.” 

“ Can’t you find it on the map?” I asked, seeing 
that he had one before him. 

“No. I’ve looked all along the coast from Liver- 
pool clear around Africa x 

“ Africa!’ I exclaimed, interrupting him. ‘What 
part of Africa?” 

“ Why, all along both sides, around Cape of Good 
Hope, and 4 








** Don’t you know that steamers do not go that way 
any more ?” 

“Why not ?” Fred asked in surprise. 

“It’s too far.” 

“ But how else can they go? Not around Cape 
Horn, surely ; that’s still farther.” 





“You seem to have forgotten the new short-cut to 
the East by way of the Suez Canal.” 

“Sure enough! I never thought of that. I’ll look 
again.” 

After hunting a long time Fred gave it up, saying: 
“Tt can’t be on the map. I’ve looked carefully all 
the way from Gibraltar through the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, and around Arabia and India clear 
to Calcutta; I’ll get the big atlas.” 

“* Let me see yours first,” I replied. Then after 
going over the course, I said, “I think this must be 
the place, here on the coast of British Burmah.” 

“But how would the steamer get away over 
there ?” 

“* Driven out of her course, probably, by the storm 
that wrecked her. That Bay of Bengal is a terrible 
place for storms. Only a few weeks ago a cyclone 
swept over that region, driving the sea over the low 
country at the head of the bay, and drowning more 
than two hundred thousand people.” 

“T shouldn’t like to live there,’ Fred remarked, 
turning to his paper again. 

“« When did you say the vessel was wrecked?” I 
asked, rather amused at his indifference. 

“ Sometime to-day. See! the dispatch is dated 
Akyab, ov, 15th.” 

“ Sometime to-day! And it never occurred to you 
that there’s anything remarkable in getting news the 
same day of an event which happened on the further 
side of the globe ?” 

“ Not by telegraph,” the boy replied with the utmost 
frankness. 

He never knew what it was not to have the tele- 
graph, so he takes its marvelous results as a matter of 
course! WhenI was a boy it was something remark- 
able to hear the same day of what happened in the 
next town, five miles off. ‘That’s the way the world 
goes; the miracle of to-day is the commonplace of 
to-morrow. I was about to say something of the sort 
to Fred, who seemed to be looking at the map in a 
careless sort of way, when he said, “ By the way, 
why don’t the map makers put down the telegraph 
lines—at least the main ones ?”’ 

“It is only a little while since there was such a 
thing as a telegraph line,’ I replied, “and the map 
makers have not learned yet to appreciate the impor- 
tance of them. Would you like to know where they 
run?” 

“Very much,” Fred replied, ‘though to tell the 
truth I never thought much about them before. I 
think it would be interesting to know how the news 
comes.” 

“Take your pencil, then, and make the lines as I 
point them out. We might begin with the dispatch 
from Akyab, that has had such a long way to 
come.”’ 

‘“‘ Here’s the place, on the coast of British Burmah, 
The nearest great commercial centre is Calcutta, 
which is in telegraphic connection with all the prin- 
cipal cities of Farther India by means of an overland 
line to Maulmein. The news probably came first to 
Calcutta, and from there across the country to Bom- 
bay. From Bombay to Aden is a submarine cable 
across the Arabian Sea, in fact two of them, fora 
second line has just been laid; and another cable 
runs lengthwise of the Red Sea to Suez.” 

“Not so fast, please; give me time to mark the 
lines.” 

« After taking these long dives, over four thousand 
miles in all,’’ I continued slowly, ‘‘the news passed 
over land to Alexandria, then plunged under the 
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Mediterranean to Malta; thence under sea again to 
Marsala, Sicily ; then took another long swim to Gib- 
raltar, thence by cable around to Lisbon, and from 
Lisbon under the Atlantic again to Falmouth, Eng- 
land. Taking to land again, it passed to Liverpool 
by way of London, probably, then dove under the 
Irish Sea to Ireland, which it crossed without a rest, 
then plunged under the Atlantic, following one of 
the three cables from Valentia to Heart’s Content, 
Newfoundland, or the opposition cable to Tor Bay, 
Nova Scotia, thence along the coast overland to Bos- 
ton and New York.” 

“What a journey to make in one day! But I 
didn’t know there were so many cables under the 
Atlantic.” 

“ There’s still another one: the French cable, from 
Brest to St. Pierre, and thence by sea to Duxbury, 
Mass; but I didn’t speak of that, as the news was 
English news. Have you marked them down ?” 

**T don’t know where to put them,” said Fred. 

“It will be near enough to draw three lines side 
by side and close together from the Southern point of 
Ireland to the Eastern point of Newfoundland, just 
north of St. Johns; and another farther south from 
Ireland to the northern point of Nova Scotia, The 
French line runs straight across to St. Pierre, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and then curves round to Dux- 
bury. A new company in Baltimore has just been 
formed to put down three more Atlantic cables, but 
their position has not yet been announced, 

“That will do for the Atlantic; though while you 
are about it you may as well mark another line from 
Lisbon to Falmouth, for there are two, and another 
from Falmouth to Santander, Spain, across the Bay 
of Biscay.” 

“Are there any more lines from England to the 
continent ?” 

“Yes! fifteen or sixteen; across the English Chan- 
nel to France, Belgium and Holland, and across the 
North Sea to Denmark and Norway. 

“And there are a great many more in the Medi- 
terranean than the one you have marked; three lines 
from Alexandria, two by way of Candia and the Isles 
of Greece, and one to Otranto, Italy; besides several 
lines connecting Marseilles, France, with Africa and 
the Belearic Islands, Corsica and Sardinia.” 

“Does the war news from Turkey come through 
the Mediterranean cables ?” 

‘Some of it by way of Greece, thence by the deep 
sea cables through Gibraltar and the Atlantic, or else 
overland through Italy, Switzerland, and France; but 
generally it takes one or other of the more direct 
routes, by way of Vienna. Western Europe is a per- 
fect network of telegraph lines.” 

**T should think it would be nearer to India, over- 
land, too,” said Fred. 

**So it is, and there are several such lines through 
Russia and Persia, and through Asia Minor. The 
most direct is by way of Brussels, Munich, Vienna, 
Constantinople, Diarbeker, and Bagdad, to the head 
of the Persian Gulf, and thence by cables to the mouth 
of the gulf and around to Kurachee at the mouth of 
the Indus; or overland from the gulf through Beloo- 
chistan to the same point. From Kurachee a line 
runs to Hyderabad, and around to Calcutta by way 
of the Punjaub and the Valley of the Ganges. Another 
line follows the southern course to Bombay, Mysore, 
and around the point of the Peninsula to Madras, 
which is also connected with Bombay by way of the 
the Deccan, From Madras a cable stretches across 
the Bay of Bengal to Penang in the Straits of Ma- 
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lacca, and another cable runs from there to Singapore, 
at the end of the Malay Peninsula.” 

“Down,” said Fred, making the lines with his 
pencil, 

“ Now draw a line from Singapore southward to 
Batavia, the capital of Java. An overland line runs 
the entire length of the island to Banjoewangie, from 
which point to Port Darwin, Australia, is a cable 
which touches at Koepang on Timor Island, From 
Port Darwin a line traverses the deserts of Central 
Australia to Adelaide, South Australia, where the 
main line forks, one branch running to Melbourne, 
and from there by cable to Tasmania; the other to 
Sydney, New South Wales. whence a cable extends 
to Picton and Wellington, New Zealand. Thus the 
great English Colonies of that distant quarter are 
brought into quick communication with the mother 
country and the restof the world. From Singapore 
another great telegraphic system brings us into close 
connection with China and Japan. Drawa line from 
that city across the Gulf of Siam to Saigon, Cochin 
China; extend it across the China Sea to Hong Kong, 
and again to Amoy and Shanghai. From Shanghai 
a cable crosses the Yellow Sea to Nagasaki, Japan, 
which is joined to Yokohama and Yeddo by cables 
around the southern and western shores of that Em- 
pire, and with Wladiwodstock by a cable across the 
Sea of Japan. Wladiwodstock is the southern termi- 
nus of the Russian line across Siberia, a line travers- 
ing the entire breadth of Europe and Asia, nearly a 
third of the distance round the globe! 

“Surveys have been made for 'a cable across the 
North Pacific by way of the Sandwich Islands, to San 
Francisco, and before many years probably the girdle 
of the earth will have been completed that way.” 

“T’ll mark that down—when it is finished,” said 
Fred, demurely, ‘ That’s all the cables there are, I 
suppose.” 

**By no means. We have said nothing yet of 
American lines, we have some very important ones.” 

**Oh,” said Fred, “ telegraph lines ran everywhere 
here, and it would be an endless job to mark them 
all down. I may as well put down the cables, 
though.” 

“ Well, I saw a bit of South American news, not 
long ago, which came to us by way of Lisbon; how 
do you suppose that happened ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t imagine—not if it came all the 
way by telegraph.” 

“Take your pencil then and mark a line from Lis- 
bon to Pernambuco, South America, touching at 
Madeira and Cape de Verd Island. There’s Per- 
nambuco at the extreme eastern point of Brazil. 
Now draw a sea line south to Bahai and Rio Janeiro, 
and extend it to Buenos Ayres, touching at Santos, 
S. Catharina, Rio Grande do Sul, and Montevideo. 
Buenos Ayres is united overland with the Argentine 
cities and Paraguay, and also with Valparaiso on the 
Pacific Coast. From Valparaiso lines run North and 
South to all the cities of the coast as far as Payta, 
Peru, a cable system connecting Calderia, Iquique, 
Arica, Islay and Callao, Some years ago a cable 
was laid between Northern Peru and Panama, but it 
proved a failure from imperfect construction; so all 
the dispatches from that quarter have to come now by 
the roundabout way of Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres and 
Pernambuco. Formerly they had then to cross the 
Atlantic twice before reaching us ; but now they can 
also come through a system of cables by way of Para, 
Cayenne, Demarara, Trinidad, St. Croix, Jamaica, 
Cuba and Florida, From Trinidad there is another 
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cable line connecting all the Windward Islands with 
Porto Rico and Jamaica, from which another line 
runs across the Caribbean Sea to Aspinwall. From 
Jamaica a cable crosses to Santiago de Cuba, which 
is connected with Havana overland, and also by ca- 
bles touching at Cienfuegos and Batabano. From 
Havana two cables run to Punta Rassa, Florida, 
touching at Key West. You won’t find Punta Rassa 
on the map; it’s merely a telegraph station on the 
coast. Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, who is now 
in Europe, and who has been absent from his Empire 
for many months, is in daily communication by tele- 
graph with his daughter and her advisers in Rio 
Janeiro. His counsel and directions are as promptly 
sought and obtained as though he were within a few 
miles of his capital. I guess that will do for one 
lesson,”’ I concluded, as supper was announced. 

“ I should say,so!” Fred replied, enthusiastically. 
“ T tell you what, papa! it’s my turn Monday to give 
a lecture to our geography class, and I’ll just aston- 
ish the boys with something they won’t find in the 
book.” 

“ I think a talk about telegraphs would be exceed- 
ingly interesting to them—if you do it well,” I re- 
plied; and then we went to supper. 

Christian Union. 





THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


NO. IV. 


HE poet, Thomas Hood, and the writ- 
ers to whom we have already intro. 
duced the reader, were as different as it 
would be possible for genuine poets, flour- 
ishing in the same country and in the same 
century to be. He, also, was strong enough 
to stamp his character indelibly on the 
spirit of the age. He was one of those 
really great men who move the heart of the 
world profoundly, and give a new turn to 
the current of thought of their age. That 
the genuine humanity of his spirit has de- 
generated into namby-pamby among the 
small fry of writers who have been his imi- 
tators, is not the fault of the inspiration 
which he communicated to them, but is 
due rather to the lack of genuineness in their 
own souls. Whenever it becomes the fash- 
ion to affect humanitarianism, there will be 
pretenders here just as infallibly as in any 
other field. 

One of the first proofs of Hood’s genius 
was furnished to the world in that poem 
with which many of the readers of these 
brief papers (if they should be fortunate 
enough to have many readers), are familiar, 
his famous “ Dream of Eugene Aram.’’ If 
he had written nothing but this, he would 
have established his claim to the title of 
poet. Who that has ever read*it can forget 
the conclusion, like the ending of a great 
drama? 





‘“* That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin eyelids kissed, 
Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist : 
And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist.” 

But this was only an earnest of the 
rich and varied harvest which was to fol- 
low. No poems of the present, or, per- 
haps, any other age have sunk more deeply 
into the heart of humanity than ‘‘‘The 
Bridge of Sighs,’’ ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt,”’ 
and ‘*The Lay of the Laborer.’’ And, 
what is true of all literary productions of a 
really high grade, the perfection of the ex- 
pression in these admirable poems is fully 
equal to the beauty of the thought. When- 
ever the elements are prepared and the 
subtle force is ready, the diamond crystal- 
lizes into transparent splendor. 

None of Hood’s poems are more finished 
and beautiful than ‘‘ The Haunted House,”’ 
and ‘*The Elm Tree: A Dream in the 
Woods.’’ The constant recurrence through- 
out the latter of the burden: 

“A sad and solemn sound 
That sometimes murmured overhead 
And sometimes underground,” 


is one of the most impressive things of the 
kind in the whole range of literature. 

People whose knowledge of human nature 
is but superficial, count it an inexplicable 
contradiction that the deepest pathos and 
the most genial humor should co-exist in 
the same character. We have, to be sure, 
the grand example of Shakspeare in point, 
but the majority of readers will best master 
this truth through the perusal of Hood. , 
His ‘Irish School-master,’’ an inimitable 
parody on Shenstone’s ‘ School-mistress,’’ 
in which we are introduced into the sorry 
den filled with the 

“sounds of Latin, French and Greek, 
Which all, i’ the Irish tongue, he teacheth them to 
speak,”’ 
and where the pedagogue 
**‘ makes research 
In leaves of that sour-tree of knowledge—now a 
birch,” 
is certainly not surpassed in its way. 

In punning he is unquestionably with- 
out a rival—the puns burst up in every line 
of his humorous poems like bubbles in a 
clear, gushing fountain. ‘‘The Tale of a 
Trumpet,’’ and ‘‘Miss Kilmansegg, with 
her Golden Leg,’’ are truly wondertul pro- 
ductions. In reading these poems the 
reader is utterly astounded at his fertility 
in punning. The two burlesque ballads, 
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‘« Faithless Sally Brown,’’ and ‘ Faithless 
Nelly Gray,’’ while they are fully equal, in 
this respect, to the two pieces just named, 
are fuller of genuine fun than either. ‘‘The 
Demon Ship,’’ is another poem exhibiting 
Hood’s versatility. How little could the 
reader anticipate the laughable conclusion, 
after the introduction in which he is told 
of the approaching tempest, that 

“Tt was a time for mariners to bear a wary eye, 
With such a dark conspiracy between the sea and 

sky !” 

If the reader feels disposed to extend his 
study of Hood beyond his poems, we re- 
commend him to get a copy of ‘‘ The Pugs- 
ley Papers,’’ which are, without exception, 
the funniest production we know. We will 
only remark, in conclusion, that in all this 
author’s humorous writings, there is not the 
slightest taint of obscenity. 


~> 
——_— 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS. 





T is, theoretically speaking, ‘‘never too 

late to learn;’’ but may we not learn 
some things too late to have the knowledge 
of practical use to us? If so, it stands us 
in hand to be in earnest about the learn- 
ing of those things, and not content us with 
thinking it is ‘‘never too late.” For in- 
stance, as parents, present or prospective, 
we may learn many things of great import- 
ance respecting the ante-natal life and its 
laws, and in reference to the rearing and 
training of children, too late to have the 
knowledge of practical use to us so far as 
our own children are concerned, and they 


become life-long sufferers in consequence. 


How often do we hear old people, those 
who have raised ,large families, make the re- 
mark, ‘‘ We need to raise one family, that 
we may learn how to raise a family well ;’’ 
and our hearts bear witness to the truth of 
the saying. As we note with sadness the 
tendencies cropping out here and there in 
the children of our hopes, which, if not 
counteracted and balanced by other tenden- 
cies, will dwarf and embitter their whole 
lives, but few of us are wise enough to 
counteract these tendencies when they are 
inherent in the nature of the child. 

Physical deformities, and diseases, too, 
are fastened upon our children because we 
learned too late the laws which govern these 
things. How few of us, in contemplating 
marriage, give one thought to, much less 
have any just conception of the responsi- 
bility that must rest upon us as parents. 


‘We are more concerned to know the merits 
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of this or that style of dress goods—the most 
becoming hat—or whether from a social or 
moneyed point we are likely to marry well ; 
and this, not so much because we would 
shirk our responsibility and remain willfully 
ignorant, but because we do not feel the vast 
importance of these vital and practical laws 
of our being; it has never been a part of 
our education. 

In this matter parents are at fault, either 
ignorantly, through a feeling of false mod- 
esty, or lack of time. As parents, we have 
a very important duty to perform; namely, 
to see to it that we first understand these 
things, and then teach them to our children 
—our sons and our daughters. Half, and 
perhaps all, of our children are boru ere we 
begin to look for the causes which produce 
certain traits of character that we deplore in 
them, or where the germs of certain diseases 
spring from, or why physically deformed. 
Then we find that the causes lie far back in 
their ante-natal life, and we have learned 
the law of heredity too late to be of practi- 
cal use to us. Thus are our children virtu- 
ally robbed of their first great right; namely, 
the right to be well born; that is, born 
healthy—physically, mentally, and morally. 

The only thing left for us to do, then, is to 
profit by our experience, and atone for our 
ignorance by teaching to our children, as 
they grow to manhood and womanhood, 
those laws which we discovered too late to 
be of practical use to us in the raising of our 
children, but which they may learn, and 
their children be spared the many ills that 
ours were subject to; but how few of us do 
this! Hence, our children are left to grope 
their way in ignorance and darkness, and, 
like ourselves, to learn by experience—when 
too late to be of immediate use—the true 
wisdom of life. 

This is all wrong, and parents should see 
to it that this duty we owe to our children 
should not be neglected or crowded aside 
for less important ones. God and future 
generations will not hold us guiltless if we 
neglect these paternal duties. Of course, 
life is too short to do and learn all we desire 
and feel to be important. Many things 
must be left undone and unknown, but we 
must see to it that those matters which are 
crowded out are not the very ones most im- 
portant for us to know and to do. 

Again, in the disciplining of our children, 
we find, practically, that the adage fails us; 
for here, too, we grope in darkness, failing 
often of the desired results, and then mourn- 





ing in spirit when we see, too late, that our 
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children have been robbed of another great 
right; namely, the right to be well gov- 
erned ; that is, so governed and restrained 
at home as to make honorable and law-abid- 
ing citizens of them when they grow to man- 
hood and womanhood. The end of all 
discipline should be reformatory, and so 
administered as to help the child to self- 
government and self-dependence ; but how 
few of us understand well enough the aature 
of our children, or are wise, patient, and 
loving enough to so discipline ! 

We are so hurried, so many things claim 
our attention, that the little ones are crowded 
aside, till, ere we are aware of it, the golden 
opportunity has passed, and we cannot re- 
call it. A knowledge of these things should 
receive a large share of our attention before 
we take upon ourselves the responsibilities of 
parenthood, and much careful thought and 
study afterward, as knowledge comes to us 
by every new experience. If our own teeth 
only were set on edge by the ‘‘sour grapes,”’ 
our responsibility as parents would not be so 
great; but the innocent are the greater suf- 
ferers, therefore our responsibility as parents 
is greater, since the results of failure in us 
will follow the child through all the years 
of its life, dwarfing and racking with pain 
the body that is dear to us, dimming the 
intellect that might have been a leading star 
in social advancement, and bowing the soul 
in death that might have held communion 
with the angels, but for our learning too 
late what great things were possible to us in 
moulding the common man and woman. 

Evening at Home. 


_ 
>_> 


PRIMARY READING. 








HERE are two strongly marked stages in the 
pupil’s progress in learning to read: Ist, The 

stage in which his principal business is acquiring a 
vocabulary which he can recognize readily at sight; 
and 2d, The stage in which he is acquiring the ability 
to obtain for himself, or communicate to others, the 
sense of an author with facility, With reference to 
the character of the school exercises adapted to the 
second stage, we made a few suggestions in a preced- 
ing issue. The two processes are radically different, 
and each needs its peculiar methods in the school 
room drill. There are two distinct processes in- 
volved in the first stage: Ist, To acquire the ability 
to find out what a new word is; and 2d, To so fix its 
appearance in the mind as to recognize it instantly. 
These are quite different things, and require a corres- 
ponding difference in process. Without stopping to 


inquire whether it is better for the child to acquire a 
small vocabulary of simple words which he can recog- 
nize and use in reading, before he is taught any 
method of ascertaining for himself what a word is, 
we insist that very early in his course he should be 
taught the latter, 
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A large portion—we came near saying a large ma- 
jJority—of primary teachegs who use the word-method 
fail at this point. They d® not sufficiently recognize 
the fact that the child can make absolutely no inde- 
pendent progress until he can discover for himself the 
pronunciation of a new word. We find the pupils 
going on through the Second Reader with little or 
no ability to determine the pronunciation of new 
words. TZaught in this way, the word-method is a 
failure—it is most unphilosophical and pernicious, 
But this is not the design of the method. Mr. Webb 
and other authors who have developed this method 
deprecate as strongly as we this vicious procedure ; 
and it is just this that has done more than any other 
one thing to bring the method into disrepute. 

Now there is no conceivable way in which a knowl- 
edge of the pronuciation of a word can be obtained 
from the printed page but the phonetic. We must 
have acomplete phonetic alphabet. Such an alpha- 
bet we have. Tt is found in all our dictionaries. We 
not only have a complete phonetic alphabet, involv- 
ing a character to represent every sound, but we have 
a redundant alphabet, having several characters for 
some sounds. What, then, the child needs is to be 
early taught to use this alphabet. He needs to rec- 
ognize and be able to make instantly any one of the 
sounds of the language at sight of its printed symbol. 
This is the first step in this process. But it is not 
all. A child will recognize and make these sounds 
well as detached sounds, and yet have little or no 
ability to get the pronunciation of a word after he has 
given the elementary sounds composing it. It is not 
a little singular how much difficulty many children 
have just at this point. Many a child will be found 
utterly unable to tell what the word No is, although 
he can give with readiness the sounds of the letters. 
He will repeat these sounds in quick succession so 
that it would seem quite impossible that he should 
not recognize the word, and yet will entirely fail to 
discover the word. 7Zzs ts the vital point in teach- 
ing reading in its first stage. ‘Time and pains spent 
here are the highest economy. In order that we be 
clearly understood, we repeat that, if the word-method 
is used, after the pupil has acquired a small vocabu- 
lary of words, which he can recognize at sight and 
use in reading, the teacher shouftd turn his whole at- 
tention to giving him sucha mastery of our phonetic 
alphabet as will enable the pupil to determine 
the pronunciation of all new words for himself. 
After the pupil has fairly entered uton this stage of 
the work, the teacher should never tell him the pro- 
nunciation of another word. Nor need this inter- 
fere at all with the philosophy or process of the word- 
method. The difference will be simply this: ‘The 
child has hitherto learned a few words at each lesson 
by being told in the first instance by the teacher what 
those words are, and then he has memorized the 
words. Now he is to find out what the words are 
for himself, by means of the elementary sounds, and 
then memorize them. From observation, as well as 
from the testimony of others, we are confident that a 
failure to apprehend and apply the principles set 
forth in this paragraph is the greatest evil of our 
primary schools in the matter of teaching reading. 

There are two expedients for aiding primary pupils 
in discovering the pronunciation of words, which 
are too little used, both in our recent text-books and 
in our schools, so far as our observation extends, 
These are the advanages derived from similarity in 
the forms of words, and that derived from syllabica- 
tion. These were the two main things depended 
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upon in our old spelling-book method; and possibly 
jor this reason they have been underrated or entirely 
ignored in our modern prattice. When a pupil has 
learned that d-e-a-l is deal, why should he not be 
taught at once to recognize that s-e-a-] is seal, m-e-a-] 
meal, s-t-e-a-] steal, etc. In fact, when we look at 
the list of words at the head of any of our First or 
Second Readers now in use, it would seem as if the 
utmost pains had been taken to make them hetero- 
geneous. Take, for example, the following, copied 
from one of these books; ‘rude, bank, neck, hush, 
into, were, did, bad, its, swan, as.’’ Here are eleven 
words to be learned, and no one of them is any help 
to the learning of the others. Now this may be 
well enough, in the first lessons, before the pupil has 
reached the stage in which he is to find out the word 
for himself (and it is from a book of this grade that the 
example is taken), but as an exercise to be used by the 
pupil ‘‘in acquiring a stock of words for himself,’’ it 
would be about as bad as could be devised. Trained in 
this way, we know, from observation, that pupils ac- 
quire very little power to discover words from their 
similarity of structure. Thus, after having learned 
this lesson, the pupil would find it equally as difficult 
to determine the words, nude, sank, peck, wish, 
unto, lid, sad, bits, etc., as though he had never seen 
the words to which they are so closely analogous. 
The power to recognize by association and compari- 
son—the most fruitful for such a purpose of all the 
mental powers—has been totally neglected in this 
method. That syllabication is a most important aux- 
iliary in this work, is, indeed, usually recognized by 
the typography of our primary readers; but the 
strong tendency in our schools to neglect it in spell- 
ing, and in teaching a knowledge of words gener- 
ally, has already wrought much mischief. The 
writer has yet to see any good results growing out 
of the old method of pronouncing the syliables in 
spelling; while he has observed very perni- 
cious effects growing out of the tendency to under- 
rate the matter of  syllabication—Zducational 


Weekly. 
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VARIETIES. 


"T°HE school in a certain little village of the Key- 

stone State is taught by “me and mine,” As it 
takes all sorts of teachers to make up the sum total of 
the profession, a rehearsal of bits of our experience 
may serve as suggestions whereby some others may 
lessen the monotony of school routine. Continual 
sameness begets dislike and carelessness; we can 
have variety and still retain system, At our county 
institute, Prof. Ailen proposed, among many other 
excellent suggestions, that the teachers make collec- 
tions of seeds. The pupils were delighted with the 
idea, and responded with bottles of all shapes and 
sizes. These were filled with seeds suited to their 
capacities, numbered and hung on the wall beneath 
the evergreen arch “ Seeds.” The name of the giver, 
the scientific and common name of the seed, and the 
number of the bottle were then written in a book and 
this hung over the arch. These adorn the wall and 
are a source of interest and information to the little 
ones that gather around at recess or noon. In the 
other room we have made a collection of minerals, 
which are classified similarly to the seeds. Granite, 
slate, limestone, sandstone, fossils, etc., make talks 
on Geology easy for the teacher and pleasant for the 


scholar, 
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Our Superintendent spoke of trees, and twenty-four 
maples will soon be an ornament to the school-yard, 
the result of one Saturday’s work on the part of half 
a dozen boys last fall. ‘Thousands of other boys will 
be glad to assist in planting trees this spring in hun- 
dreds of bleak and barren school yards. They need 
not be urged to do this nor cautioned not to injure the 
trees their labor has planted and beneath whose shade 
their children’s children may play. 

Not to be outdone by the political parties the boys 
went en masse to the woods and brought back a pine, 
and “ School Boys’’ is inscribed on a banner flapping 
in the breeze, seventy-five feet from terra firma. 

We closed school at two, one afternoon and went 
with our pupils to the “ Big Rocks’ in the woods, a 
mile distant. Eyes and ears were open and hands 
busy gathering leaves, grasses, mosses and stones, 
The highest rock was scaled and the deepest fissure 
explored. It was a gala day for the children, and 
their gatherings furnished material for many a fifteen 
minutes exercise in the school room, 

Leaves were pressed, and afterwards used in talks 
upon botany, in which they learned of blade and 
stipule, of netted and parallel veined, of serrate and 
sinuate leaf. Of the evergreens gathered, festoons 
and wreaths were made, and, with the addition of pic- 
tures and mottoes, our rooms present a far more 
cheery and attractive appearance than those adorned 
with charcoal caricatures and paper wads, 

The walk was used as a subject for composition in 
one room and object-lessons in the other, as well as 
lessons in geography. They had observed hill and 
dale, spring and stream, field and forest, and their 
imagination easily expanded the rill into a river, the 
pond into a lake or ocean, and the hill into a moun- 
tain, with its snow-capped summit piercing the clouds. 

Our rooms are swept after school, and instead of 
brushing the dust away to settle elsewhere, we wipe 
the desks and seats the following morning with a 
moistened cloth. PED. 

a 


SPOKEN ENGLISH.—English Grammar is taught 
in our schools, and ostensibly, that the pupils may 
learn to use good English, or, as the old grammars 
have it, “ to speak and write the English language 
correctly.” 

Whether the means thus used will, or can compass 
the end proposed, we do not intend to consider here, 
although the question is one of no slight importance. 
We do propose, however, to put in a plea in behalf 
of the first, and, in some respects, major object set 
forth in the old formula,—learning to speaé the Eng- 
lish language correctly. 


Good English is, of course, good English, whether | 


spoken or watten. But, certainly, spoken English 
comes naturally first in the order of art, and, on some 
accounts, is no less first in the order of importance. 
However this may be taken by our readers, we shall 
venture to affirm that a fine-speaking English scholar 
is ararer and more perfect specimen of culture than 
a fine writer. To all the other excellencies,—excel- 
lencies which are common to both—he must add 
one that belongs to the spoken tongue alone, one 
that depends on a finished culture of both the ear 
and voice—a pure and perfect pronunciation. 

Now there are special difficulties hedging about 
the work of acquiring a pure pronunciatlon. The 
finest sounds can rarely be set forth by phonetic 
signs or typical words, for the signs must be inter- 
preted by words, and the words are sure to be inter- 
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preted by the local use. The living teacher is, 
besides, often both unconscious of his own errors in 
pronunciation, and, from the want of a fine ear, in- 
capable of detecting the true sound when it is repre- 
sented to him. Hence, numervus and gross errors 
not only pervade the popular speech, but are present 
in the daily utterances of the school room, ever 
corrupting the vocal body of our spoken English. 
Now, we are moved to ask, whether this matter of 
pronunciation should not receive a more complete 
and positive attention in the school-room? Is it 
enough to give heed to it only as it happens to be 
associated with oral spelling and reading? Ought 
it not to take its place in a specific daily exercise? 
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Ought not that large body of words, currently mis- 
pronounced, amounting to some three thousand or 
more, to be taken up seriatim, and be made a careful 
study by both teachers and pupils? The substitu- 
tion of written for oral spelling tends to prevent 
practiced pronunciation on the part of the pupil; 
and reading can only bring the pronunciation of 
these words into the field of practice, and then only 
to their partial obscuration by other matters. Besides 
the mispronunciation of words becomes an uncon, 
scious habit, and is hence a more inveterate evi- 
than even false spelling. It can only be rooted out 
by a most definite and decisive practice, Why not 
| have pronunciation distinctly and regularly taught? 
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N our advertising columns will be found 
a notice of the course of “Summer In- 

struction in Science’’ at Harvard University. 
No doubt some of our Pennsylvania teachers 
will avail themselves of this fine opportu- 
nity of increasing and freshening their 
knowledge of scientific subjects. Send for 
a circular. 

In a recent address, the retiring State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Michigan stated that although the compul- 
sory educational law had been on the statute- 
books for six years, there had not been a single 
instance of its enforcement reported. 


THE annual county institute, of Allegheny 
county, will be held during the first week 
in April. The meetings of the teachers’ 
monthly association have been very success- 
ful. Educational interest is increasing 
throughout the county and many of the 
schools are doing a good work. wr 


* WE learn from the recently published cata- 
logue of Waynesburg College in this State 
that the number of students for the past 
year was 407, of whom 176 were in the Col- 
legiate department. This flourishing con- 
dition of the institution has induced the 
trustees to make arrangements for the erec- 
tion of a new college building, the work on 
which is now in progress. 


THE next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association will convene at 
Erie August 7th, for a three days session. 
The Executive Committee, Supt. R. K, 


gramme for a very interesting and profitable 
meeting. It is proposed to make arrange- 
ments for a large excursion from Philadel- 
phia and the eastern part of the State. Of 
course, Niagara Falls will be a grand fea- 
ture of the trip. 

THE attention of teachers is called to the 
advertisement of the Midsummer School of 
Science, Elocution and Industrial Drawing, 
to be opened July rrth, at the West Chester 
Normal School. The enterprise is a good 
one, and the fee for tuition and boarding is 
low. The corps of instructors named— 
which is the essential feature of the school 
—is an efficient one. Success to the venture! 


THE school authorities of the city of Erie 
have opened an Evening Industrial Drawing 
School, and placed it under the charge of Mr. 
Paul Kreutzpointer, a skillful draughtsman. 
The school has been in operation only a 











Buehrle, chairman, have arranged their pro- 


short time, but the enrollment already 
reaches 75, of whom 37 take lessons in 
machine drawing, 25 in architectural draw- 
ing, 12 in free-hand drawing, and 1 in topo- 
graphical drawing. Monday and Friday 
evenings are devoted to architectural and 
free-hand drawing, and Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings to machine drawing. Some of 
the students are men of middle age. The 
results so far are very satisfactory. 


WE have learned not to put implicit faith 
in the utterances of mere politicians on the 
subject of education. They are apt to be in 
favor of what they think popular, and scarcely 
one in a thousand can be relied upon to 
make a fight for a measure, however meritor- 
ious, against the people’s wishes. For this 
reason we are.a little slow in hurrahing and 
clapping our hands when a man, in some 
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public position, high or low, chances to say 
a good word for education. In a general 
way we are disposed to keep cool and wait 
until we ascertain whether he really means 
what he says, whether his acts correspond 
with his words. 

But we feel it right to make an exception 
to this rule in behalf of the new President 
of the United States. We know him to be 
a sincere, earnest, honest man. ‘The follow- 
ing extract from his iraugural address, there- 
fore, we take to mean all it says, and the 
school men of the nation may rest assured 
that the present Chief Magistrate of the na- 
tion is a true friend of universal education, 
and will give this cause all the encourage- 
ment in his power: 


But as the basis of all prosperity, for that as well 
as for every other part of the country, lies the im- 
provement of the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people; universal suffrage should rest upon uni- 
versal education. To this end permanent provision 
should be made for the support of free schools by the 
state governments, and,*if need be, supplemented by 
legitimate aid from national authority. 


WE neglected to notice in our last number 
the visit of Dr. PhiJippe da Motta, one of 
the Brazilian Centennial Commissioners, to 
the State Normal School at Millersville. 
The Commissioner was accompanied by Hon. 
P, J. Roebuck, chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the Senate, Hon. John Q. 
Stewart, chairman of the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representatives, 
and by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Before leaving Lancaster the party 
visited the High School of the city, where 
they were met by President Hartman of the 
School Board and a delegation of members. 
The visit was brief but very pleasant. They 
reached the Normal School at about eleven 
o’clock, and spent the remaining part of 
the day in a careful examination of the 
buildings, the course of study, and the 
methods of teaching. Dr. da Motta had 
not previously seen a Normal School con- 
ducted as a boarding school, and was par- 
ticularly interested in this feature of the 
Millersville plan. He took full notes of all 
he saw, and will incorporate his observations 
into his report on education in this country 
to be made tothe Emperor. His expression 
on his return from the school was, “I like 
this Millersville school very much,’”’ Dr. 
da Motta is now on a trip West to study 
education in that portion of the country. 
He is convinced, he says, that “education in 
this country can only be understood by 
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studying it in all the states, while in Euro- 
pean countries it can be understood without 
going away from the seat of government.’’ 
He expects to return to Pennsylvania and 
visit others of our schools and educational 
institutions. We ask for this broad-minded, 
big-hearted Brazilian, the heartiest welcome 
everywhere. 


Ir is generally known by the readers of 
The Journal that the several county, city, 
and borough superintendents throughout 
the state are collecting materials for a his- 
tory of education in their respective juris- 
dictions. The School Department has it 
in mind to supplement this work of the local 
officers by preparing a history of education 
as a general state concern. It is much to 
be desired that this history, both the part 
that is local and the part that is general, 
should be full and accurate. We therefore call 
upon all to aid usin the work. Facts bearing 
upon the condition of education before the 
adoption of the free school system ; the old 
methods of teaching ; the founding of educa- 
tional institutions, the educational work of 
the churches, teachers’ institutes or meetings 
of teachers; noted teachers, directors, or 
friends of education, etc., etc., will be gladly 
received by the officers into whose hands they 
should go. Nearly two hundred years have 
passed since our fathers came across the water ; 
let us unite in an effort to tell thestory of what 
they did, gene~ation by generation, for the 
education of tneir children and the eleva- 
tion of the people. 


THe Grangers out West are evidently 
bent upon improving the system of educa- 
tion so far as may be in their power. The 
Kansas State Grange has appointed a com- 
mittee ‘‘to investigate the common school 
system and the course of instruction pur- 
sued in the high schools and colleges, with 
a view to recommending any change that in 
their judgment may be needed, and devising 
a system of instruction and course of study 
best suited to bring practical knowledge and 
useful information within the reach of the 
children of the agricultural classes.’’ We 
have before us a letter of inquiry from the 
chairman of this committee. All his ques- 
tions and suggestions point in the direction 
of a more practical education. He is clearly 
of the opinion that much time is now 
wasted in the study of arithmetic, grammar 
and geography, and asks whether it would 
not be better to substitute instruction ‘‘in 
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civil government, drawing, natural philoso- 
phy, botany, zoology, chemistry and geol- 
ogy ; such instruction to be given, generally, 
in the form of object lessons, to be embraced 
in reading exercises, and to form subjects 
for written compositions descriptive of per- 
sonal observations on the part of the pupils, 
in respect to the various natural objects and 
scenes which surround them?’’ He states 
that fifty-nine per cent. of all the children 
in the Kansas schools belong to the agricul- 
tural class, and thinks that some special in- 
struction should be given to fit them for 
their pursuit in life. 


THERE is an educational question of great import 
ance to the people of Pennsylvania, that has never 
received the attention it deserves. We refer to our 
Pennsylvania German people, who are having their 
children taught to read English in the Free Schools, 
without learning to speak English; or even so much 
as to know the meaning of the English lessons, This 
ought not to be. And the question is, how to change 
this state of things. Certain plans have been pro- 
posed, and a few teachers have adopted one or an- 
other of them. The leading teachers, incline to the 
mode of teaching the names of objects; beginning 
with the articles in the school-room. To explain, 
words of action; such as walk, talk, eat, drink, etc., 
and they would give practical examples. Then, on 
the blackboard, write sentences, made from those 
words, In this way, teach a few English words 
daily. After exhausting the stock of words at hand, 
take a German and an English dictionary and select 
such words, as have the same, or nearly the same 
sound,—such as hand, man, feet, etc. In this way, 
they think, that a thousand words may be taught, so 
as to be used in sentences. And if so, the school 
ought to be able to speak and use the English lan- 
guage. Now, is the plan feasible? Can it be suc- 
cessfully carried out in the Free Schools? That is 
the question. Who will give us more light and favor 
it, or who will show where in it will fail ? sill 


Mr. J. C. Wooprurr, of Indianapolis, 
has projected a scientific trip, of two years 
in length, around the world. He proposes 
to take with him a corps of able professors 
and sixty students. The charge for each 
student, including all expenses, has been 
fixed at $4,000. The following is an outline 
of the plan of this novel enterprise : 


“He calls the enterprise a scientific expedition 
around the world, It might be otherwise termed a 
floating college or marine university. The purpose 
is to get together a body of scientists and students, 
professors, savants and pupils, who will circumnavi- 
gate the globe by a route previously agreed upon, 
visiting many localities of known interest, and explor- 
ing others of which but little is known. For this 
purpose it is proposed to procure a first class steam- 
ship, of proper capacity, provided with every appliance 
of comfort and safety and manned by experienced 
officers and crew. There will be a large library and 


full supply of scientific apparatus on board. The | 
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scientific corps will consist of a faculty of ten experi- 
enced teachers selected from among the professors of 
leading universities, some of whom have already been 
chosen. All the arrangements, equipment,*outfit and 
detail will be such as belong to a scientific expedition, 
and not to a mere pleasure excursion. As the vessel 
will carry no cargo but its outfit, there will be ample 
room for the storage of collections in natural history 
and curiosities. Without specifying the route in de- 
tail, it is enough to say that it has been selected with 
a view to embracing the greatest possible number of 
interesting points, and affording the utmost facilities 
for scientific investigation.” 





A WASHINGTON correspondent of the 
New York Zridune says: 

During the Centennial Exhibition numerous friends 
of education expressed a strong desire that the data 
there available for a comprehensive report on that 
subject should be thoroughly utilized. But since the 
plans of the commission did not include full reports 
upon any of the 28 groups of the Exhibition, the ap- 
peals of educators and of educational associations in 
this behalf proved unavailing. Toward the close of 
the Exhibition, however, the foreign commissioners, 
many of whom are zealous friends of education, took 
up the matter and finally united in a formal appeal to 
Dr. John W. Hoyt, author of the official report on 
education in connection with the Paris Exposition of 
1867, requesting him to undertake the preparation of 
a “ general report on the recent progress and present 
condition of education in all countries.’”’ They of- 
fered a liberal fund to meet the expenses incidental to 
its preparation, no doubt being felt that the Centen- 
nial Commission or the Government of the United 
States would provide for its publication. 

This notable request, signed by the aeting chiefs of 
all the foreign national commissions, and sustained 
by like appeals from the judges of the educational 
group, and from other high sources, met with an 
affirmative response, and Dr. Hoyt is now in this city 
engaged upon the work. He is specially qualified 
for the task, having been President of the Interna- 
tional Jury for Education at the Vienna Exhibition, 
and Secretary of the Board of Judges for Education 
and Science at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. 


We are glad that this much-needed work 
has been undertaken, but are very much 
ashamed that it was left to be done by the 
liberality of foreigners. 


Surt. W. H. SHELLEY, of York, suggests 
that if a plan were adopted by which speci- 
mens of school work could be selected every 
year in the several cities and large towns of 
the state and sent to the School Department 
at Harrisburg for inspection and compari- 
son, the pupils and teachers in our schools 
would be stimulated to increased exertions, 
and our school systems would be unified in 
their working. He recommends that ‘‘As 
a reward of excellence for the best drawing, 
map, free-hand or geometrical, and for the 
best prepared examination paper, in each 
grade, at the close of the school year, let such 
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drawings be forwarded to the department 
to be filed for reference or exhibition.”’ 

He further suggests that such papers might 
be selected as follows: ‘“Two to be selected 
from the annual examination papers of each 
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school, and the entire number of such papers, 
selected from the various grades, to be sub- 
mitted to a committee of teachers appointed 
by the city, borough or county institutes. 
In cities and boroughs a committee from a 
higher grade might be selected to pass upon 
the merits of papers of the lower grades, the 
papers so selected to be submitted to the in- 
spection of the school board before being 
forwarded to Harrisburg.’’ 

We are not sure that a plan of this kind 
might not be devised that would accomplish 
great good. The main obstacles in the way, 
it strikes us, would be a want of room in the | 





School Department to exhibit the manu-! 
scripts or even to file them, and a want of 
time on the part of the officers employed 
there, to examine them and pass upon their | 
relative degree of excellence. 

The following modification of the plan 
would work admirably in each city or town: 
At the annual examination, let one, two or 
three of the best papers be selected from 
each of the grades in all the primary schools. 
Let the same be done in all the grades 
of the higher schools. And as a reward 
of merit, let the whole be bound in a 
neat annual volume, giving names of 
schools, pupils, etc., and deposited in the 
archives of the school board. Pupils could 
be made to work hard the year round to 
have their papers selected and placed in 
this volume, and teachers in the several 
grades would exert themselves to have their 
pupils so instructed as to be able to pre- 
pare papers worthy of selection. The 
plan would have to be modified so as to 
suit places and circumstances; but in the 
hands of an efficient superintendent it could 
be made to influence for good every school 
and every scholar. Besides, in after years, 
a series of such volumes would become of 
untold value. 


THE gentlemen engaged in organizing 
the educational department of the Perma- 
nent Exposition at Philadelphia, are vig- 
orously pushing forward the work. They 
have placed themselves in communication 
with a large number of persons interested in 
education, both in this country and abroad. 
Workmen are busy upon the space assigned, 
and the several model houses or school 
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rooms they propose to erect are already well 
under way. A lecture room will be fitted 
up, in which, from time to time, lectures 
will be given upon educational and other 
topics connected with schools. An oppor- 
tunity for class teaching will also be afforded 
in lecture or school rooms, 

The general management of the under- 
taking is in the hands of a body, called an 
Educational Council, composed of persons 
specially interested in the subject they have 
in charge. The President of the Council 
is Edward Shippen, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
a gentleman who has rendered great service 
to the cause of education. Mr. E. A. Singer, 
a leading Philadelphia teacher, is secre- 
tary. There are committees on, 1. Gov- 


lernment Exhibits; 2. State Exhibits; 3. 


Schools and School Systems; 4. School 


| Architecture ; 5. Natural History ; 6. Schoo! 


Work; 7. School Apparatus. 

The following is a summary of the duties 
of the Council: 

It shall be their duty to use the 13,000 square 
feet set apart for the purpose so as to secure the 
best possible results to the Department, to fit up 
school-rooms in the highest attainable degree of 
perfection, exemplifying all acceptable appliances 
in the art and progress of Education; to use the 
spaces in proximity to these school-rooms for a dis- 
play of pupils’ work; to arrange a carefully-selected 
display of philosophical apparatus pertaining to all 
branches of science; to establish cabinets of natural 
history, botany, mineralogy, etc; to arrange the dis- 
play of school results, and articles from states, cities, 
and counties, in such a manner as will present healthy 
comparisons and preserve the individuality of the 
exhibits; to provide a room suitable for a lecture- 
room, and library purposes and reading-room;- to 
make collections of school-laws; works on profes- 
sional teaching ; reports and documents on the sub- 
ject of education; the most approved text-books, 
bound volumes of prints, engravings; photographs of 
school-buildings, etc. 

The Council have chosen Hon. E. A. 
Apgar, Superintendant of Public Instruction 
of the State of New Jersey, as general 
superintendent of the whole work, with 
William T. Seal, Esq., as assistant superin- 
tendent. Their office is Judges’ Hall, Cen- 
tennial Grounds, Philadelphia. 


A MEETING of the Superintendents’ De- 
partment of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Washington, D. C., March 
1, 2,and 3rd. The meeting was not large, 
but the proceedings were quite interesting. 
The principal subjects considered were 
Forms of Statistics, American Education at 
the Paris Exposition, the Organization of 
an Educational Museum, and the Promotion 
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of Education in the South. The Pennsyl- 
vanians who attended the meeting were the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Superintendents Luckey, of Pittsburgh, 
and Jones, of Erie. 

Mr. Wickersham, from the committee on 
the representation of the educational system 
of the United States at the Paris Exposition 
of 1878, presented the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. That Congress be earnestly requested to make 
ample provision at once for a full representation of 
the several interests of this country, especially that of 
education, at the Paris Exposition. 

2. That the different State governments be invited 
to co-operate in the educational part of this work. 

3. That we earnestly desire that such a commission 
be constituted by the general government or by the sev- 
eral state governments conjointly to take charge of 
the educational exhibit as will make it comprehen- 
sive, complete, thoroughly organic, and representa- 
tive. 

4. That the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion be requested to lay before this department at the 
meeting of the National Teachers’ Association, in 
August next, the results of his correspondence with 
the Minister of Public Instruction in France and 
other foreign officials in reference to an International 
Congress to be held in conjunction with the Paris 
Exposition. 

5. That a committee of this body be appointed to 
ascertain and report at its next meeting the feasibility 
of chartering a steamer for a great teachers’ excursion 
to the Exposition at Paris, and the accommodations 
that can be secured in that city for the board and 
lodging of a large body of teachers, and, in addition, 
what arrangement can be made for such an excursion 
of teachers, to embrace, in addition to the Paris Ex- 
position, a tour through several of the most interest- 
ing countries of Europe. 

6. That a committee be also appointed to take 
charge of the subject herein considered in the inter- 
est of education and of this department until the ap. 
pointment of the commission suggested in the third 
resolution, and thereafter as an auxiliary to such com- 
mission. 


After some debate, the report was adopt- 
ed. Mr. Wickersham is the chairman of the 
committee to consider the feasibility of 
making a teachers’ excursion to Paris dur- 
ing the Exposition. 


INDUSTRIAL Epucation.—At the January 
meeting of the Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia, Hon. William Welsh offered the 
following, which was adopted : 

Whereas, It is alleged, and generally believed, that 
the education of children in our public schools and 
in private seminaries, does not dignify labor, or fur- 
nish the pupils with any special preparation for me- 
chanical and other useful arts; and 

Whereas, The Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsylvania was founded to promote and encourage 
manufactures and mechanical and useful arts, by all 
such measures as its members may judge expedient ; 
therefore 





Resolved, That a committee of seven members of 
this Institute be appointed, with power to confer with 
boards of education, directors and teachers of schools, 
and with others interested in the special training of 
youth of both sexes, for industrial pursuits; reporting 
to this Institute the result of their conferences and 
the extent of the alleged defect in education, with 
such remedial measures as the committee may deem 
practicable. 


The following gentlemen were appointed : 
Hon. William Welsh, chairman; Dr. R. E. 


Rogers, James S. Whitney, William A. Ing- 


man, James M. Wilson, Enoch Lewis, F. O. 
Horstman and J. B. Knight, secretary, and, 
at the meeting in February, the chairman 
reported that the committee had opened a 
correspondence with various cities in our 
own country, and with other countries ; 
that they had held several meetings and 
conferences with teachers, directors and 
others, and that they found the necessity for 
a reform in our system of instruction even 
greater than they supposed, and that nearly 
all with whom they had conferred agreed 
with them in the demand for an improve- 
ment. 

A letter received from Mr. Welsh informs 
us that his committee contemplate holding 
conferences with teachers and school officers 
throughout the State during the coming 
summer on the subject of industrial educa- 
tion, with the view of agreeing upon a gen- 
eral plan to be urged for adoption. 


——-_-~> a 


CHANGES IN TEXT BOOKS. 





‘OME unseen hand has been for several 
‘’) years at work with leading politicians 
and in our state legislatures, to secure a 
state series of text-books for the common 
schools. ‘Those engaged in this work are 
shrewd, unscrupulous, and powerful. ‘They 
have money and do not hesitate to use it in 
securing favorable notices in the newspapers, 
influence, or votes. Their propositions have 
a plausible look, and good men are often 
deceived by them. They never operate 
openly. A bill whom no one is willing to 
father appears in the legislature, and it is 
discovered that committees have been quietly 
organized in its favor, that men who have 
never taken the least interest in schooi 
affairs and know nothing about them, have 
become its champions and that all the arts 
of the lobbyist are to be called into requisi- 
tion to effect its passage. And all this is 
brought about by unseen hands working in 
the dark. 

Such is the history of the text-book bill 
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passed so triumphantly in the Pennsylvania 
Senate three years ago, and so ingloriously 
defeated in the House. At every session of 
the legislature since that time the same in- 
fluences have been quietly at work, afraid 
however to lock horns with the opponents 
of all monopolies of the kind. The present 
session is not an exception. The indica- 
tions have been numerous of a purpose to 
press the passage of a bill with provisions 
similar to those of the one defeated in 1873. 
Similar tactics are employed, no doubt, by 
the same parties in the legislatures of Ohio, 
New York and other states. The following 
from Harpers’ Weekly will throw some light 
on the bill pending in New York. We are 
glad to see the powerful house of the Har- 
pers on the right side of this question. 


STATE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


There is another proposition before the New York 
Legislature of more than local or state interest. It 
is a bill establishing a commission to prepare a uni- 
form series of text books for the common schools ; in 
other words, proposing that the state shali enter upon 
the publishing business, As we understand the bill, 
the commission is to employ writers to prepare such 
books as it may designate, not to buy such as may be 
already in the market, and the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars is mentioned as a proper appropriation. 

The objections to such a scheme are many and 
conclusive. To look at it mechanically, the expense 
of preparing the plates of many necessary school 
books is very great. One such book often costs more 
than two or three times the sum mentioned in the 
bill, and the expense of subsequent necessary changes 
and improvements is not inconsiderable. The result 
of a uniform state series would be the destruction of 
the competition between authors and publishers of 
school books, which secures their constant adaptation 
to the progress of knowledge and of improved meth- 
ods. Necessary improvements would be successfully 
resisted upon the ground of extravagance, and the 
scheme would inevitably produce another illustration 
of the folly of attempting to do, by the government, 
a business for which it is neither designed nor adapted. 
The New York Zzmes, in alluding to the bill, truly 
says, that “the unrestricted competition of publishers 
furnishes the best possible guarantee for maintaining 
the quality and cheapness of our school books.” 

The bill is doubtless intended to correct the evil of 
a frequent change of text-books. But it would in- 
troduce evils much more deplorable. The remedy 
for this trouble is in the proper selection of the 
school boards which make the change, There is no 
object which more generally interests a neighbor- 
hood than the conduct of its schools, and the school 
meetings are largely attended. It is in the local 
community, and not in the legislature, that the rem- 
edy must be found. A _ variety of text-books is not 
in itself anevil. A too frequent change of them may 
be. And another of the ill results of the proposed 
system would be not only the blow at the free compe- 
tition in publishing, but in preparing text-books. 
When the commission had selected its author, the 
great market of the schools would be supplied, and 
the large number of the active and accomplished 
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makers of such books, who are now stimulating each 
other, each striving to excel, would lose the incite- 
ment, and the schools the advantage, of their work. 

We trust the legislature will pause long before 
authorizing the new project. It is of a plausible but 
perilous kind. It it one of the efforts to enlarge the 
functions of government, which is fatal to a simple 
and economical conduct of public affairs. We are 
all the gainers when industry is left to its free and 
natural competition, anc all losers when government 
meddles in enterprises for which private energy and 
industry are in every way better adapted. 


-— 
> 





PROGRESS IN CLARION. 





OR some time past we have been de- 

lighted with the evidences of educa- 
tional progress in the county of Clarion. 
The institute held in December was a very 
profitable one. .A meeting of the county 
Teachers’ Association was held at New 
Bethlehem, commencing Jan. 27th, and 
another at Reidsburg, Feb. 24th. At 
New Bethlehem the following resolutions 
were passed ; 


Resolved, That all agencies for promoting the effi- 
ciency of our teachers, as institutes, associations, con- 
ventions, and schools for special training should re- 
ceive the encouragement and support of the friends 
of education. 

Resolved, That no person should be authorized to 
teach in our common schools, except those who have 
had special preparation for such work in some higher 
institution of learning. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the directors to 
make provision for district libraries. 

Resolved, That a convention of all friends of edu- 
cation be called to meet at Clarion, on Friday, March 
23, 1877, for the purpose of exhibiting work done by 
the pupils of our county during the present term, 
and for the consideration of educational topics. 


We desire to call special attention to the 
last of these resolutions as marking a new 
departure. It isan outgrowth of the Cen- 
tennial seed, which we hope to see produce 
a hundred-fold. The proceedings of the 
convention have not yet come into our 
hands, but the preparation made for it has 
reached us in the shape ofa circular issued by 
Co. Supt. Davis. As an example to others 
we insert it, as follows: 


CIRCULAR, 

An educational convention has been called to meet 
at Clarion, on Friday, March 23, 1877. 

The following are some of the objects of this 
convention: 1. To exhibit written work done by the 
pupils in our public schools during the winter term. 
A silk banner worth ten dollars will be awarded to 
the school that produces the best work; said banner 
to be held by the school that wins it for the term of 
one year, when it will be competed for again in the 
same manner. 

2. The teachers of our public schools are invited 
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to prepare a lecture on the following subject: “A 
course of study adapted to our ungraded schools,”’ 
The lecture to embrace: 1. Arguments in favor of 
some definite course of study; 2. An outline of pro- 
posed course; 3. Methods for successfully carrying 
out the plans proposed in the lecture, etc. The con- 
ditions are, that the lecture be original ; that it be 
spoken, not read; that a manuscript of the lecture be 
available for publication, if the committee make pro- 
vision for printing the same. A copy of Kiddle’s 
Cyclopedia of Education, valued at six dollars, will 
be awarded for the best lecture on the above subject. 

3- Members of the school boards of the county 
are invited to prepare a lecture, subject: “ Improve- 
ments needed in erecting and furnishing school- 
houses.”” The late History of Pennsylvania, worth 
seven dollars, will be presented to the director giving 
the best lecture on said topic. 

4. “ How can we make our schools better ?”’ is the 
topic assigned for citizens, not directors or teachers, 
to lecture upon. A Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will be awarded for the best lecture on this sub- 
ject. Conditions same as for teachers. 

5. Many of our citizens who were pupils in the 
schools of Clarion county about thirty years ago have 
preserved the copy-books used by them, in which 
they copied the problems of the “* Western Calcula- 
tor,” and other arithmetics. I suggest that all who 
have well-preserved specimens of this work will 
bring them to the convention for exposition. An 
appropriate prize will be awarded for the best speci- 
men, 

The committees will decide what exercises have 
the greatest merit, and award the prizes accordingly. 
A majority of the members of any of these commit- 
tees being present can fill vacancies caused by ab- 
sentees. No teacher can afford to be absent from 
this convention, as many things relating to plans 
heretofore spoken of at examinations will be made 
clear on this occasion. 

Will all friends of education do themselves, the 
teachers and school officers, the favor of honoring us 


with their presence ? A. J. Davis, Suft. 


———__——______ 


MUSEUM OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 





T is probably not generally known that 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Industrial 
Art has been granted the use of Memorial 
Hall, in the Centennial grounds, for the 
purpose of establishing a great Art Museum 
and connecting therewith schools of art. As 
a beginning for the museum many purchases 
were made last summer from the exhibits of 
foreign countries, and a large number of ad- 
ditional articles were presented by persons 
disposed to encourage the undertaking. The 
whole collection has been temporarily placed 
on exhibition in the Academy of Fine Arts. 
The following branches of industry are rep- 
resented : ceramics; metal work, including 
gold and silver work and jewelry; textile 
fabrics, from lace and needle-work to tapestry 
and rugs; bronzes; glass ware; wood-work 
and furniture. 





The purpose of this Museum and of the 
schools to be connected with it is a prac- 
tical one. In the first place it is designed 
directly to prepare skilled workmen for our 
mills and shops; but, indirectly, through 
our public schools, its great aim will be to 
make industrial education general. The 
plan of its projectors contemplates the es- 
tablishment of a great Normal Art School 
where teachers can be trained to give in- 
struction in art in our public schools. 

A Boston gentleman, recently, in Phila- 
delphia, after having visited the Museum 
and conferred with its managers, writes 
home to one of the newspapers the follow- 
ing account of what he learned. We in- 
clude in the extract his comments and re- 
flections : 


The plan of the proposed Museum is a very broad 
one. It consists of two features. First, the Museum 
and two special schools directly connected therewith, 
one a school of industrial drawing and design for 
technical and advanced instruction of artisans and 
designers, the other a normal art training school for 
the training of teachers to teach the elements of 
drawing and design in public schools, in secondary 
art schools and evening classes; second, the intro- 
duction of drawing into all public schools as a regu- 
lar branch-of study, and the establishment of special 
or secondary drawing schools or drawing classes, in 
the different cities throughout the State, in which the 
practical elements of the subject shall be taught, and 
from which students may pass to the technical school 
attached to the museum as to a higher school, thus 
providing for a high degree of technical training on 
the one hand, and a wide dissemination of element- 
ary instruction on the other. 

It will be observed that this plan is very compre- 
hensive, and combines the best features of the South 
Kensington Museum for higher technical instruction 
with the system of elementary instruction which we 
have developed so successfully in this State. There 
is every prospect that this plan will be fully carried 
out. In furtherance of it Professor Smith was recent- 
ly called to Harrisburg at the suggestion of Governor 
Hartranft, who takes a deep personal interest in the 
whole movement, for the purpose of presenting to the 
Pennsylvania Legislature the importance of the sub- 


ject. His address, which abounded in practical 
common sense, made, I hear, a most favorable im- 
pression, 


With the full development of this plan, Pennsylva- 
nia will have the most comprehensive and complete 
system of art education of any State or country. It 
will be superior to the English system, in that its 
basis will a laid in all public schools. It will be 
more comp'ete than ours, in that its provisions for 
higher and technical instruction will be established. 
In short, Pennsylvania will have brought the study 
of industrial art, in its elementary and advanced fea- 
tures, by a system of regular. progressive steps, with- 
in the reach of all her industrial classes; and, with 
increased knowledge, will come not only increased 
tact and skill but greatly increased appreciation of 
the whole subject among all classes, which cannot 
but reflect back upon the Museum, the great centre of 
the whole movement, enlarging its treasures, and 
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one of the most important educational institutions of 
the State. I think it requires no gift of prophecy to 
predict that an institution productive of such general 
good as will flow from this Museum will soon become 
one in which the citizens of Philadelphia will take 
more pride than in any other; while its practical 
benefits upon the material prosperity of the city and 
State will be such as to exceed what its most enthu- 
siastic supporters would at this day venture to state. 
If this language seems extravagant I can only refer 
to England’s experience with her South Kensington 
Museum, which, within the short space of twenty 
years has not only revolutionized many branches of 
English industry and created several new ones, but 
has become a grand representative storehouse of the 
industry of mankind, as well as the envy of the 
world, 

_ Surveying this Philadelphia enterprise, therefore, 
in all its aspects, we see it is not simply an enterprise 
for local purposes or for individual honor; rather it 
is an important step forward in practical education, 
not in the interest of the few but of the many, the 
mechanic and the artisan. And it is more note- 
worthy that its initiation is due wholly to private en- 
terprise. 

Of the necessity for the kind of education this Mu- 
seum is intended to promote, it should not be neces- 
sary to urge here in Massachusetts. Nevertheless, in 
these days, when our whole system of public educa- 
tien is being sharply criticised by theorists on the one 
hand, and while all efforts to incorporate in it the 
elements of industrial education are being attacked 
under the guise of economy, or ignorance on the 
other, it is well to see precisely what industrial art 
education means and why it is of so much importance 
just now. 

We are becoming an industrial people. On every 
hand we see the evidences of this fact. In many of 
the States, particularly in the New England and 
some of the Middle States, the larger part of the 
population is engaged directly or indirectly in indus- 
trial pursuits. In Philadelphia alone the value of 
manufactured products is over $550,000,000 per year. 
It becomes, therefore, one of the most practical 
questions how these industries can be best promoted, 
for it is upon their prosperity that no small degree of 
public wealth and comfort depends. Experience 
teaches that education is the best and cheapest factor 
in their healthful development; and both experience 
and observation show that the kind of education 
which is the most needed is that which will develop 
skill among the producers and secure good taste in its 
applications. Thus education, to be of practical use- 
fulness, must be brought within the reach of those 
who need it, and must needs be taught to them along 
with other fundamental studies. Hence the wide- 
spread demand for drawing in public schools, which 
is the only study in public schools that touches this 
phase of practical life. Hence this demand for in- 
dustrial drawing schools for the benefit of the adult 
mechanic and artisan, Hence these industrial mu- 
seums to illustrate, by master-pieces of industrial 
workmanship, not only the special applications of 
beauty to use, but the principles which should be ob- 
served in its application, 

In short, the day of the mechanic and artisan his 
come. The cheapness of transportation is opening the 
markets of the world to the labors of his hand. In 
these markets there is destined to be sharp competi- 
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enabling it constantly to raise the character of the | tion between the leading nations, and national su- 
institution in its two special schools, until it becomes | premacy and national prosperity are to depend in no 
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small degree upon success in this competition. For 
this contest England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy 
and Russia are preparing on a scale, and with a 
thoroughness, which should excite our liveliest con- 
cern; and all these efforts are devoted to increasing 
the productiveness of labor by means of education. 
We should do no less. 

If the Centennial had one lesson for us above all 
others, it was this: Prepare for this competition, and 
prepare for it at once. Already from the science and 
art schools of England, from the industrial schools 
of Germany and Austria, and from the industrial 
drawing schools which are scattered over France, an 
army of workmen are entering their respective in- 
dustries, instructed in the principles of art science to 
such an extent that, in all the higher and more valu- 
able branches of industry, we cannot expect to com- 
pete with them outside of our own home market; 
while in the home market itself we cannot long ex- 
pect successfully to oppose the ignorance of our own 
workmen to their skill and taste. 

No language can be too strong, no efforts too earn- 
est, in urging upon our people the necessity of im- 
mediate preparation for the contest, for it is to be 
observed that the results by which the danger alone 
can be averted cannot be extemporized, can be se- 
cured only by the slow process of educational devel- 
opment. 


nett 
>_> 





EDUCATION IN ITALY. 


URING a sojourn in Italy, many years 
ago, we formed a high opinion of the 
capabilities of the Italian nation, which was 
then struggling under several burdens, which 
have since, fortunately, been removed. All 
readers of intelligence know that the various 
petty princes, who, twenty years ago, lorded 
it over their subjects through the aid of 
armed mercenaries, have been expelled, and, 
also, that perfect freedom in religious mat- 
ters is now the law of the State. Scarcely 
had these great reforms been secured, when 
the government of Victor Emmanuel set it- 
self to work to educate the common people 
into a comprehension of the vast advantages 
of the boon it had conferred, through the 
means of a system of public schools, from 
which we have every reason to expect ere 
long to see the Italian nation assume her 
rightful place among the foremost nations 
of the world. 

The Italian character is peculiar, and is 
but little understood in America. It is 
needless to speak to well-informed people of 
what that nation has accomplished in ages 
past in every department of human achieve- 
ment. But there are many among us who, 
through lack of definite information, con- 
ceive of the Italians as a nation of weaklings, 
intellectually and morally. There could be 
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no greater mistake. While that people are 
distinguished by an exquisite tenderness of 
affection, they are also capable of a persist- 
ence which rivals the English pluck, a com- 
bination which, we need not say, is indica- 
tive of the highest possibilities of character. 
There is none of the rising nations of Eu- 
rope from whom we expect greater things. 
From the Bollettino Ufficiale del Ministero 
della Publica Istruzione, the organ of the 
department of common school education, we 
learn that a course of gymnastics has just 
been established at Turin for the purpose of 
affording better means toward the physical 
education of Italian youth, the Italian gov- 
ernment paying to a gymnastic society ex- 
isting in that city asum of 500 “re, say $180, 
toward defraying the expenses of each stu- 
dent who, after presenting the proper gov- 
ernment credentials, shall be admitted to 
the gymnasium. The course of instruction 
in this school comprises theoretical and 
practical gymnastics and the history of the 
art, anatomy, physiology and hygiene, to 
which are added singing, drawing, shooting 
at mark, and fencing. The notice from 
which we translate concludes with the fol- 
lowing declaration: ‘*The design of the 
Normal School of Gymnastics is that of 
forming teachers who shall know how to in- 
spire our youth with a feeling of their own 
dignity and energy, and thus to prepare for 
the country strong arms and_ generous 
hearts.’’ Designs like these were never 
cherished by a nation of imbeciles, * 





OUR CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT. 


HE subject may, perhaps, be growing a 

little old, but we desire to make good 
our promise to publish in Zhe Journal, all 
the principal descriptions of our Centennial 
educational exhibit that have come into our 
hands. This is due to those who contrib- 
uted so much to make the exhibition a suc- 
cess, and who might not otherwise see what 
is thought of their work. The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education inserts a cut of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Hall, and speaks 
thus of its contents: 


The exhibit of the State of Pennsylvania, ought, 
perhaps, to be accorded precedence, for completeness 
and system, and may well be taken as a fair illustra- , 
tion of the attempts of all the States. It is under the 
immediate supervision of Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and is in 
a separate building erected for the purpose, by funds 
obtained, in part, from an appropriation by the State 
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' Legislature, and in part from contributions from 
boards of education and individuals, It is an eight- 
sided building, 100x100 feet, with projections from 
two opposite sides, 40x24 feet, and is completely 
filled with, 

(a) Statistical maps and charts, general and local, 
showing the whole school population of the State, 
and of sub-divisions of the State, the number enrolled 
in the schools of various grades, the number of aver- 
age attendants, the studies pursued, etc. 

(4) Statistics, charts, views, and models, showing 
the number of schools of various grades, public and 
private, the character of buildings, furniture, and ap- 
paratus, the cost per capita of instruction, tuition, 
text books, the aggregate amounts expended upon 
public schools, etc. 

(¢) Pupils’ work in all grades of schools, from Kin- 
dergarten to University, and schools of art, including 
examination papers, theses, exhibitions of drawing, 
penmanship, designs in industrial arts and civil en- 
gineering, products of the deaf and dumb, blind. etc. 

(d@) Full schedules of the educational system of the 
State. These displays are arranged around the walls, 
and against a partition, which separates an interior 
circular room, forty-eight feet in diameter, being thus 
on both sides of a circular, spacious hall. It was 
originally designed to use the inner room as school 
room, and have exercises therein illustrating methods 
by their best teachers. But the project was abandoned 
—in my judgment, wisely. The great crowds that 
are attracted by any special exhibit would require a 
vastly larger area for their accommodation, and the 
results of class “shows” are always unsatisfactory, as 
Institute attendants can fully attest. One of the pre- 
jections, or wings is used for a teachers’ reception 
room, and the other for an office of the Superinten- 
dent. Iam well aware that this description of the 
building and its contents, will utterly fail to impress 
the reader as a personal inspection would do. But, 
then, that is characteristic of the entire Exposition. 
Personal contact, and that alone, will give the sensa- 
tions that are indescribable. It would require a vol- 
ume to set forth properly the hundreds of ingenious 
devices of chart, or map, or statistics, calculated to 
arrest the attention, and make a strong impression 
upon the mind, or io illustrate the excellence, variety 
and utility of text-books, furniture and apparatus, or 
the working of the system by which the work of pub- 
lic instruction is carried on. The mere catalogue of 
these occupies eighty-eight closely-printed pages of 
the size of the Yournal of Education. 

To illustrate this point, I may cite the arrangement 
of a section of the display. Its design is to illustrate 
the supervision of county or district superintendent. 
A niche is assigned for each county, and the name of 
the superintendent is put upon the placard with that 
of the county. A map shows the number, location, 
and grade of every school, and a collection of photo- 
graphs shows the character of the school houses. A 
chart shows the school population, number enrolled, 
daily and average attendance, months of school main- 
tained, studies pursued, taxes voted, etc. Another 
chart shows grade of certificate of teachers, experi- 
ence, age, wages, sex, etc. Volumes of pupils’ work 
show the work done in all grades. Some twenty-five 
or thirty counties are thus represented. Municipalities 
are also represented in the same manner, illustrating 
the city supervision. 


In an address on ‘‘Education at the Cen- 
tennial,’’ before the New York State Teach- 
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ers’ Association, Prof. John W. Mears, of 
Hamilton College thus speaks of the exhibit 
of Pennsylvania: 

Pennsylvania has distinguished herself above all 
the rest, as naturally was te be expected, by devoting 
an entire building to educational purposes—a large 
and handsome building. Its contents are of the 
most varied Character, embracing portraits and liter- 
ary works of the Faculty of Lafayette College, and 
specimens of the technical drawing of their scientific 
students. The University of Pennsylvania has a 
large chest of drawers filled with the drawings of 
the students of her receatly-organized Towne Sci- 
entific School. The Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women, which is believed to be the oldest insti- 
tution of the kind in the country, presents a very rich 
assortment of specimens of work, as painting in oil, 
lithography, industrial designs for tiles, china ware, 
carpets, wall paper, etc., and wood engravings, some 
of them of the most intricate and elaborate character, 
well worthy of study. The work of the inmates 
of soldiers’ orphans’ homes, was also a promi- 
nent feature of the exhibition, being mostly of the 
less artistic, industrial character. One alcove was 
appropriated to the needful appliances of the Sunday- 
school, and to these perhaps 100 square feet the 
entire representation of this immense and influential 
department of education was confined. There was 
also an exhibit of work done by the blind and of 
apparatus for their instruction, In the centre of the 
building is a large map of the United States made of 
slate or some hard substance, each state and territory 
of which is a separate piece; this is not, however, 
exclusively designed for the blind, but for those 
children who need to have their power of observa- 
tion developed. 

In another place, in the Main Building I think, there 
is a display of books and music in raised letters, for 
the blind, and from a circular we learn that they are 
the work of the American Printing House for the 
Blind—a benevolent association, whose centre is at 
Louisville, Ky., but whose chief agent, I judge, is the 
National Printing Association of Philadelphia, which 
has become an auxiliary. The object of the Asso- 
ciation is, by benevolent contributions, to lessen the 
cosi to the blind of these necessarily expensive works, 
and to furnish them “ free to all meritorious educated 
blind persons unable to purchase them.” Their cat- 
alogue embraces 41 different works, including 
Dramas of Shakspeare, six books of the A®neid in 
Latin, and portions of the Bible—the latter being in 
** Moon’s type” short-hand, I believe. 

Several of the counties of Pennsylvania, notably 
Allegheny county, and the city of Pittsburgh especial- 
ly, fill up each an alcove with written examinations of 
their scholars in various branches, the papers of each 
school handsomely bound in separate volumes, and 
with charts of statistics. Models of school-houses 
appear, one of special interest being that of the an- 
cient Moravian school at Bethlehem, accompanied 
by bound volumes containing the names and occupa- 
tions of the pupils down to the present time. There 
is also a case of specimens of work done by pupils of 
the School for the Feeble-Minded, at Media, Pa., 
showing that the self-denying and faithful work of 
the teacher is not thrown away. The most interest- 
ing articles in the whole building are the large orreries 
in the central hall, for which the inventor claims a 
degree of precision and completeness hitherto unpar- 
alleled in such instruments. 
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Directors’ Gslumnn, 


HE veteran school director of Bucks 

county is probably Mr. Mahlon C. Lear, 
of Tinicum. If he serves out the term for 
which he has just been elected, he will have 
had twenty-five years of continuous service 
as a director in Tinicum district, and for 
more than half of that time he has been 
secretary of the school board. At the late 
election Mr, Lear was elected by 212 votes, 
to 103 for his competitor. 








Tue boards of directors should require 
examinations to be held in all the schools 
under their control before closing them for 
the year. They should attend these exami- 
nations by committees, and if they do not 
wish to take part in them themselves should 
invite some competent person to be present 
at each school to perform this duty. In 
connection with the examination, there 
might be an exhibition of scholars’ work, 
such as maps, drawing, writing, and answers 
to questions in the several branches taught 
in manuscript. If such work from all the 
schools could be exhibited at some central 
point where a comparison could be made, 
great good would come of it. 

A school examination may properly be 
enlivened by music, declamations, dialogues, 
the reading of compositions, etc. The pa- 
rents of the children and the public gener- 
ally should be invited to be present. 





THE school directors of the county of 
Delaware seem to be a body of live men. 
They met on Directors’ Day during the ses- 
sion of the Teachers’ Institute in November 
last. We published the report of the dis- 
cussion which then took place on the ques- 
tion of compulsory education. They hada 
second meeting on the 22d of February in 
the Court House at Media. Nearly every 
district in the county was represented, some 
of them by full boards. The County Super- 
intendent, Mr. Baker, delivered an able and 
practical address, and a very interesting dis- 
cussion took place on the question of estab- 
lishing high schools throughout the county. 
The value and necessity of high schools in 
an efficient system of public instruction was 
acknowledged by all; but some of the di- 
rectors did not exactly see how it was prac- 
ticable to establish these schools in country 
districts, and others were afraid of the ex- 
pense that would be incurred by establishing 
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them. The movement, however, has many 
earnest friends whom no ordinary obstacles 
will cast down. Offers were made in aid of 
the project of sums of $1,000 and $500, 
and it is thought a large proportion, if not 
the whole, of the money needed can be raised 
by private means. The meeting adjourned 
to convene again in September next to fur- 
ther consider the project. 

If Delaware should succeed in establishing 
a system of high schools throughout the 
county, as now seems likely, she will place 
herself in the proud position of being the 
pioneer rural district in the United States in 
a work of this kind. 


a 


LETTER FROM A DIRECTOR. 








E thank its author for the follow- 

ing letter. County superintendents 
should act upon its hints. ‘They are broad 
enough, 


Editor School Fournal : For several years I declined 
to accept the office of school director, feeling that I 
could not do what I considered my duty. Last 
spring, however, I again accepted the position, but I 
have found many obstacles. In visiting schools we 
discover that few study grammar. Their parents op- 
pose it because they can not apply its rules in con- 
versation, though they go through their grammars. 
I tell the teachers not to use the term “ grammar,” 
but simply to teach, in their reading lessons, what a 
sentence is and how to write ohe; to point out the 
different kinds of sentences in the lessons, the most 
important words in a sentence, the use of capital 
letters, pauses, etc., and to correct every error in their 
pupils’ talk; thus leading them to understand what 
they study and to apply the knowledge they are ac- 
quiring. This we | arouse such an interest in their 
work that they will continue to study when they are 
older, and their parents will also take a delight in 
the interest manifested by their children. But usually 
when I recommend this course to teachers they seem 
not to know what I mean, or if they understand me, 
they seem to care very little about it one way or 
another, thinking, no doubt, that we as school di- 
rectors are not authorized to tell them to teach some- 
thing on which they have never been examined by 
the Roanty Superintendent. And how can we ex- 
pect anything better of them, when little or nothing 
is said about these matters at the examinations ? They 
are encouraged to prepare themselves on rules and 
definitions so that they can parse and analyze accord- 
ing to the book; although in their conversations 
and in their recitations they make the self-same 
blunders that the rules and the notes in the lesson 
condemn. 

The same trouble is met with in elocution, When 
I wish to have the school give an elementary sound 
or spell a word phonetically, it very often happens 
that they stare at me. It is a rew thing to the pupil, 
simply because he is not required to pronounce dis- 
tinctly, every letter as he reads. All this is due to the 
fact that the teacher has not been examined on the 
subject, Map-drawing, also, without which maps 
might almost as well be dispensed with, we cannot 


= 
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introduce because the teacher is never required to 
draw one by the officer who examines him. 

Pupils do not know that the coal that warms them 
is mined in their own county; they do not know how 
many mountain ranges or railroads are in it, simply 
because the teacher is only examined on the geogra- 
phy of places farther off. If they were taught, first, 
the miniature lakes, islands, rivers, mountains, water 
sheds and boundary lines that they see around them, 
they would acquire a taste for geography; as it is, 
they grow to dislike it, becagse it isa dull study. The 
history of the county in which they live, which might 
be made so very interesting, is hardly ever thought of, 
the teacher not having been examined on it. 

Unless county superintendents and “book makers” 
codperate with us in this important matter, our schools 
will rise no higher than they were twenty years ago. 

Again, visitations by directors are of very little im- 
portance so long as they take it by turns. If, each 
time two different members made the inspection, how 
do they know what progress the school is making ? 
Let one member be encouraged by the superintendent 
and by his fellow-members of the board to make 
every visit, accompanied by one of the directors. 
They can then know what progress is made, if he is 
competent, and whether the schools are in proper 
condition, because one man has :rade the inspection 
throughout. C. G, SHENK. 


ABOUT SCHOOLS. 





HE Bedford /nguirer contains the fel- 
lowing letter which can be read with 
profit, especially by school boards: 
BEDFORD, PaA., Feb. 15, 1877. 

Messrs. Editors : The great excitement and uncer- 
tainty of the political muddle seem to have ab- 
sorbed the attention of the people so much that 
scarcely a thought is given to anything else. Almost 
in vain have we looked in the local columns of our 
county papers for school items. The first that we 
notice since the Teachers’ Convention is from “a 
Monroe Director,” 

Educational topics should be more freely discussed 
in our county papers. Our schools do not attract the 
attention they did a few years since, if we are allowed 
to judge by the scanty notice they receive through 
the press. This is no fault of the editor; he is not 
supposed to be editor and correspondent both. He 
cannot publish the educational items of the county if 
they are not furnished to him. The time was when 
each county paper contained its “Educational Col- 
umn.” We feel sure that room would be given for 
it again, if there was enough enterprise among the 
friends of education to sustain it. To whom should 
this want of interest be attributed; teachers, direct- 
ors, or parents? None especially, but to all more or 
less, generally. The friends of education everywhere 
come far short of discharging their duty. Our schools 
may be doing well or ill, but from all that we can 
learn from the press we cannot decide. Let us see 
more interest manifested by all parties. The parent’s 
duty does not end when he sends his children to 
school. It is his duty to inquire into the inner work 
of the school-room; go there to see how the teacher 
is getting along, and to see how the pupils are per- 
forming their part, and thus encourage both by his 
presence. The responsibility of the directors does 
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not end when the teachers are employed. It is their 
duty to visit the school to see how the work goes on, 
encourage the teacher who is doing well, and point 
out a remedy where a defect is found to exist, and 
above all, encourage both teacher and pupil by show- 
ing that they are interested in the cause. 

There seems to be a defect somewhere ; the result, 
at least, is not what should be expected from the suc- 
cessful operation of an adequate system, There is 
a combination of causes, but the principal cause is a 
want of interest on the part of the friends of educa- 
tion generally. There is nothing, in our humble 
opinion at least, calculated to stimulate the young 
student more than a well-conducted literary society, 
There is always a certain amount of timidity in any 
one on first attempting to read an essay, or participate 
in a discussion before an audience. A literary so- 
ciety furnishes an opportunity for overcoming this 
difficulty. By participating in its exercises the pupil 
is led to independent thinking, acquires the habit and 
ability to investigate, and is enabled to take a more 
comprehensive view of the different subjects that are 
constantly presenting themselves to an active mind. 
These are some of the objects of aneducation. Mere 
book learning is of little consequence, if the student 
does not acquire with it the ability of thinking for 
himself and expressing his thoughts. He who does 
not do this, but follows the reasoning of others and 
adopts their opinions, can not, however learned he 
may be, claim to rank among the educated, but is 
little above the automatic chess player, who moves 
his pieces as the hidden springs control his motions. 
Yet, beneficial as these societies are, they are kept 
up in only a few localities. 

Another time-honored custom, productive of much 
improvement under proper management, that has 
fallen into disfavor, is the evening spelling school. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, much good 
has resulted from these exercises. Well do we re- 
member how anxiously we looked forward to the 
time appointed for the evening spelling school, when 
we were among the boys of “ye district school.” 
Pupils went to take part in the exercises, parents to 
hear their children spell, and note the improvement. 
The teacher rejoiced to see the interest manifested by 
both. These exercises should not have gone out of 
fashion because teachers and pupils spell so well. 
The “ Monroe Director’s” statement shows a lament- 
able deficiency in orthography among our teachers. 
A certain Board of Directors once engaged a teacher 
to prepare a number of ‘Articles of Agreement”’ for 
use on the day appointed to employ the teachers ; 
with the printed copy before him he spelled system, 
cystem, doubtless thinking the printer could not spell 
correctly, 

The District Institute has also become unfashion- 
able, if not unpopular, in too many places. One 
cause, perhaps, is that the Directors will not allow the 
time spent at these meetings to be deducted from the 
school term, and teachers will not attend unless this 
is done. The Directors are perfectly right in making 
no more deductions ; the term is short enough as it 
is, but the teacher should be paid enough to enable 
him to aitend gratuitously. If the Institute does 
nothing more, it keeps educational topics before the 
people, increases enthusiasm where it exists, and often 
arouses an interest in educational matters where a 
dull, apathetic feeling has predominated, But the 
school term should not be shortened to make room 
for the District Institute, nor should the time spent at 
the County Convention be.deducted from it. A 
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month’s teaching once consisted of twenty-four days; 
it was wisdom, however, to curtail it to twenty-two 
days by abolishing Saturday teaching. But here the 
reduction of time should stop. If the teacher hires 
to work by the month, he will be required to “put 
in” more days for less wages than he gets for teach- 
ing, poorly as teachers are paid in some districts. 
Not the least impediment to the success of the sys- 
tem is the fact that so many of our schools are filled 
by young and inexperienced teachers, This is a 
matter that every one who feels an interest in our 
public schools should take into consideration. A 
large number of our teachers, almost as soon as they 
acquire sufficient experience in the school-room to 
make them valuable as teachers, and ornaments to the 
profession—if it has arisen to that yet—leave it fora 
more profitable calling. The place of every expe- 
rienced teacher thus withdrawing is filled by some 
young aspirant, perhaps “ only a little up in ’teens,’ ’’ 
and by the time he or she becomes valuable as a 
teacher, leaves the calling, like the former; the 
young man for a more profitable business, the young 
lady to become a wife, the true and proper sphere of 
every good and noble woman. Experience is often- 
times more than book learning. We would rather 
send our children to a teacher, somewhat advanced 
in age, with a few years’ experience in the school- 
room, though he were not so fine a scholar, than to 
the majority of beginners, even if they do hold a first- 
class certificate. ‘ Practice makes perfect,’”’ we are 
told, and it is as applicable to teaching as to anything 
else. It may by said “our best and most experi- 
enced teachers were once beginners.” Very true; 
but would not our schools be more flourishing if we 
could adopt some means to retain them longer in the 
calling when they have the age and experience that 
will make them valuable asteachers, Perhaps the only 
way is to pay them better. A fifty-dollars-per-month 
teacher can not be kept in the ranks at twenty-five 
dollars. Talent must be adequately rewarded; if it 
is not so rewarded in one business, it seeks another. 
One great, and perhaps the greatest, defect is di- 
rectly attributable to the people in general. In too 
many instances the right kind of men are not elected 
as School Directors, Party lines should be ignored 
in selecting men for this position, and studied effort 
should be made to secure the services of the most in- 
telligent men in the district, We have seen School 
Directors at teachers’ examinations who listened very 
attentively, and seemed apparently interested, but not 
one of the number could tell whether the applicant 
answered correctly orincorrectly. This is not always 
the case, but 1s so too frequently. A friend once told 
us that a School Director on a certain occasion, being 
asked, whether a foreigner who applied for a school 
was an Englishman or a Scotchman, answered, “No, 
he is a £u-ri-fe-an.”” Too often do such men sit in 
judgment as to the teachers who are to take charge of 
the rising generation—a position, in point of respon- 
sibility and importance, not exceeded by any other 
calling, the ministry of the Gospel not excepted. Oh! 
that parents, directors, and especially teachers, would 
more fully realize the great and awful responsibility 
resting upon those in whose hands the training and 
culture of precious minds and immortal souls are in- 
trusted! In many instances men opposed to the 
school system are elected as Directors! How can 
anything flourish in the hands of its enemies? We 
know that good scholars cannot always be found to 
fill our School Boards, but there should always be an 
effort made to select the most intelligent men in the 
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district for that position, irrespective of political sen- 
timents, If possible elect such men as are competent 


and not afraid to discuss educational topics, 


l OBITUARY. 





We have received a series of appropriate resolutions 


Let the people take hold of these subjects and give | from a committee representing the joint institute of 


them some attention, take more interest in our schools 
and in the education of the rising generation. Let us 
give a tithe of the interest devoted to politics for the 
past six months to our schools, and see if we do not 
profit by it, CITIZEN, 


East Huntingdon and Mount Pleasant townships and 
Mount Pleasant borough, Westmoreland county, relat- 
ing to the death of their fellow teacher, Homer L. 
Bigham. Mr. Bigham is said to have been an excel- 
lent teacher and a good citizen. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRIsBURG, April, 1877. \ 
HE annual examinations, at the several State Nor- 
mal Schools, will take place this year as follows : 

Kutctown.—Commencing at I o’clock P, M., on 
Thursday, May 31. 

West Chester —Commencing at 1 o’clock Pp, M., on 
Thursday, June 7. 

Bloomsburg.—Commencing at 8 o’clock A. M., on 
Tuesday, June 12. 

Shippensburg.—Commencing at 1 o’clock P, M., on 
Thursday, June 14. 

Ldinboro.—Commencing at 9g o’clock A. M., on 
Tuesday, June 19. 

Mansfield.—Commencing at 1 o’clock P. M., on 
Thursday, June 21. 

California.—Commencing at I o’clock P, M., on 
Tuesday, June 26, 

Jndiana,—Commencing at 1 o’clock P, M., on 
Thursday, June 28. 

Millerserlle—Commencing at I o’clock P. M., on 
Monday, July 2. 

The State Superintendent or Deputy will be pres- 
ent at each of the examinations. 

The principals of the several schools will attend 
the examinations as follows :—Prof. Verrill, at Kutz- 
town ; Prof. Griswold, at West Chester; Prof. Brooks, 
at Bloomsburg; Prof. Horne, at Shippensburg ; Prof. 
Maris, at Edinboro; Prof. Hays, at Mansfield; Prof. 
Sensenig, at California; Prof. Beard, at Indiana, and 
Prof. Cooper, at Millersville, 

Superintendents Buehrle and Patterson will serve 
on the Board of Examiners at Kutztown; Superin- 
tendents Baker and Woodruff, at West Chester ; Sup- 
erintendents Burns and Garman, at Bloomsburg; 
Superintendents Keith and Woodal, at Shippensburg; 
Superintendents Graham and Aiken, at Edinboro; 
Superintendents Gahan and Miss Lewis, at Mans- 
field; Superintendents Cooke and Buffington, at Cal- 
ifornia ; Superintendents Glenn and Berg, at Indiana, 
and Superintendents Bodenhorn and Shelley, at 
Millersville. 

All the Superintendents of the several Normal 
School Districts are official visitors under the law, 
and should be present at the proper examinations to 
witness and give advice concerning the proceedings. 

The expenses of the members of the Boards of Ex: 
aminers will be paid by the State, No one appointed 
as a member of the Board can be absent without se- 
curing the services of another person, of the same 
class, to take the place of his own. A Normal 
School, whose principal violates this rule, will forfeit 


A student must receive four affirmative votes out 
of five, in order to graduate, Oh 

The following rules concerning the examinations 
will be in force : 

1, The classes, especially when large, shall be 
broken up into sections, and each section be exam- 
ined by itself. 

2. The examinations shall be strictly private, no 
person being admitted except the members of the 
Faculty, the Board of Trustees, and invited guests, 

3. The examination this year will be in writing in 








its claim to any subsequent examination by the State 
authorities. 


one or more representative branches, and an exhibi- 
tion of skill in practical teaching will probably be 
required, the model school classes being used for the 
purpose. 

4. The voting shall be done by ballot. 

5. The result of the examipation shall be announced 
to the class by the President of the Board. : 
The State Superintendent hopes to find at all the 
schools the minutes of the proceedings of the several 
Boards of Examiners, which have held sessions at 
these schools, fully written up, including complete 
lists of all graduates, both of the first and second de- 
gree, and of all persons receiving teacher’s certifi- 
cates, and inserted at length in the blank books fur- 

nished by this department. 
J. P. WIcKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 





—~> - 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 





A MEETING of the School Superintendents of the 
State, county, city and borough, will be held at Har- 
risburg, commencing on Tuesday, April 24th. 

The city and borough superintendents will meet on 
Tuesday, April 24th, at 2 o’clock p.m., and hold 
three sessions. The county superintendents can be 
present and take part with them if they choose to do 
so. On Wednesday, at 2 o’clock p. m., the county 
superintendents will organize and probably continue 
in session till Friday evening. The city and borough 
superintendents will remain, if they desire to do so, 
and participate in the proceedings. 

All the sessions will be devoted to practical matters 
appertaining to our school affairs. The first hour of 
each session will be spent in asking and answering 
questions, and making suggestions of a strictly busi- 
ness character. 

Among the subjects that will be more formally con- 
sidered by the city and borough superintendents, are 
the following: 1. Children notin school; 2. Grades 
of schools and courses of study ; 3. Means of improv- 
ing teachers; 4. Exhibitions of scholars’ work; 5. 
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Industrial schools; 6. School picnics and excursions ; 
7. Normal departments in connection with high 
schools. 

The following, among other topics, will be consid- 
ered by the county superintendents: 1. Grading 
schools; 2. Local supervision; 3. Furnishing text- 
books; 4. Courses of study; 5. How to secure more 
efficient school boards; 6. Bettering public senti- 
ment; 7. Enlisting newspaper help; 8. The estab- 
lishment of literary societies, libraries, &c.; 9. How 
to make visits to schools accomplish the greatest 
amount of good; 10. Can our teachers’ institutes be 
improved ? 11, Means of improving teachers; 12. 
Mode of electing and paying the salaries of superin- 
tendents; 13. Examinations of teachers. 

It has now been several years since there was a 
meeting of all the school superintendents in the State. 
We expect all to be present at this one; indeed, none 
can afford to be absent. A few superintendents de- 
sired that two meetings should be held, one for the 
superintendents in the western part of the State, at 
Pittsburgh,and the other for the superintendents in the 
eastern part of the State, at Harrisburg; but the great 
majority preferred to meet as one body that they 
might learn to know one another, and that each 
might profit by the counsel of all. This sentiment 
was quite as strong among the superintendents west 
of the Alleghenies as among those east of them, 
although the former will be compelled to bear con- 
siderable additional expense. 

A reduction of fare on several of the principal 
railroads has already been secured, and the hotel 
charges at Harrisburg will not exceed $2.00 per day. 

A circular will be issued at an early day, giving 
full particulars in all respects. Meantime, let all 
Superintendents make their arrangements to attend 
this meeting, to remain till its sessions close, and to 
make it the most interesting and profitable ever held 
in the State. 


-— 
> 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG—The schools will nearly all close dur- 
ing the month of March. 

Beprorp—The schools are doing well. The teach- 
ers are working earnestly, considering the poor com- 
pensation many of them receive. 

BRADFORD—Most of the schools in the rural dis- 
tricts have closed. The winter term in the main has 
been a very successful one, 

Bucks—The teachers of Bensalem have a live in- 
stitute, which meets on every alternate Saturday. 

BuTLER—The schools of the county are in a pros- 
perous condition. 

CamMBRIA—The directors of the township of Clear- 
field have erected two new school houses. 

CLEARFIELD—Many of the teachers are holding 
monthly examinations with good results, 

CUMBERLAND—The schools of the rural districts 
will generally close during the present month. 

DELAWARE—The school directors assembled in 
convention at Media, February 22d, to consider the 
propriety of establishing high schools. The majority 
of the convention was favorable to the project. The 
meeting will re-assemble the last Thursday in Sep- 
tember next, to further consider the subject. 

FAyeTtTE—A few of the schools have closed. 
Teachers usually hold an examination at the close of 
the schoo! term, to which patrons of the school are 
invited, and many of them attend, 
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GREENE—The teachers generally dre aiding us in 
the classification of the schools. 

LAWRENCE— Most of our schools have been visited 
and are doing well, better than usual, 

SUSQUEHANNA—Our schools have given general 
satisfaction. 

Uniton—The new school house was dedicated at 
Mifflinburg, February 22d, 

PoTTSVILLE BorRouGH—Dauring the month of Feb- 
ruary the average attendance of the Pottsville schools 
was 2,028; number of pupils not absent during the 
month, 872. 


—- 
> 





TO SCHOOL BOARDS, 





THE attention of school boards is specially directed 
to the following Act of Assembly, relating to the 
auditing and publication of accounts. It is the only 
law on the subject now in force, Its provisions 
are plain, and very little explanation is deemed nec- 
essary. After all the accounts have been audited, 
approved, and a full itemized statement thereof 
spread upon the minutes, they are to be published in 
a condensed, but fully classified form. While the 
same form may not be suited to the wants of all dis- 
tricts, the first page of the annual dQ .ct report, 
under the heads of “ receipts,” “expenditures,” “ re- 
sources,” and “ liabilities,” will serve as a valuable 
gifide in the preparation of the statement required for 
publication. 


AN ACT 


To regulate the publication of the accounts and finan- 
cial statements of School Boards. 

SECTION 1. Be tt enacted, etc., That it shall be the 
duty of each board of school directors, in the several 
school districts of this Commonweath, annually, at 
the close of the school year, to place in the hands of 
the proper auditors a full certified statement, item- 
ized, of their receipts and expenditures for the past 
year, including the assets and liabilities of the dis- 
trict, of all kinds, with all books, papers and vouchers 
relating to the same, to be by said auditors examined, 
and if found to be correct, approved, such statement 
to be spread upon the minutes of the board of direc- 
tors, and in a condensed but fully classified form, 
published by said board in not less than ten written 
or printed handbills, to be put up in the most public 
places in the district, or if deemed preferable, in the 
two newspapers of the county, in which the district 
is situated, having the largest circulation among the 
citizens interested; and for any neg!ect or failure to 
perform the duties enjoined by this Act, the officers 
named therein shall be considered guilty of a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding three 
hundred dollars, to be paid into the school fund of 
the district in which the offense shall have been 
committed, 

Sec, 2. That the publication of the accounts of 
school boards herein provided for shall be in lieu of 
all other publication of said accounts now required 
by law; and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith, be and they are hereby repealed ; 

Provided, That the provisions of this Act shall not 
extend to cities of the first-class. 

Approved the Ist day of May, A. D. 1876. 


As the matter of preparing the accounts of school 
boards for auditing and publication is of the greatest 
importance, we append hereunto, as an example, the 
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statement of Towanda borough school district, for 
the past year, which seems to cover the whole case, 
The fu!l statement is that submitted to the auditors. 
The matter which is required to be published, is that 
included in this statement under the head of “re- 
capitulation.” ‘The “ receipts,” however, should be 
published in full, as first given, and the “assets ”’ and 
“liabilities”? must not be omitted. 


FULL STATEMENT. 
A pencita STATEMENT OF OF THE RECEIPTS, EX- 
h 


penditures, Assets and Liabilities of Towanda Borough 
ool District for the year ending May 31, 1876: 


RECEIPTS, 
Amount in Treasury at ae of — jotaksannceenesinn $1,110 80 
Taxes paid direct to Treasurer... ins $5,202 50 
Less rebate on $4,894 20.. 246 32 





4.956 18 
Received from Collector L, T. Royse on dup. of att 1,512 39 
Received from State appropriation........ 889 08 
Received from G. W. Ryan (non-resident scholars)... 





115 00 
$8,583 45 
EXPENDITURES. io elo 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 

Prof. G. W. Ryan, 10 months to 19 May, 1876 oasiaedion $1,400 00 
H. K. Smith, ee a eS aseckan 287 50 
Frank C, Mills, -— ~~ 6 29 DOE... S875 corccscs 170 00 
Stella Pitcher, 10 - * 19 May, 1876......... 400 00 

N. E Howes °. I va 5 he 


ol Ma’ 1875... 
Ellen Moseri);*" to ° ae lay, 1876... 


A. Chamberiain, 10, ad 












E, a es packer, 10 - si = oe 
Ella Spalding, 10 « “ = ange 
Hattie Bogs art, 9 “ “ “ “ 
Clara Lewis, 83% “ “ “ oe 
$4,430 90 
JANITOR, 
David Shelp, 12 months, at $30.......00....00.sseseersesseseeeeeee $360 00 
FUEL. 
H. Phinney, 141410 lbs. coal, |, $4. 8s aah WW Bixcicnsossis $343 34 
fein Kerpia, t load wood.. edavsssvces, 3.00 
PRINTING. 


E. A. Parsons, advertising annual statement... 
“ notice to taxpayers... 


“ “ “ 





o“ Ty “ 

“ ad ” reports for Ryan... 

“ “ ‘4 letter-heads .......... 

” cae advertising statement..... pctehccasedeecess 

“ “ oe application.............css00+ sesssees 2 

“ " a6 to contractors. dectvcessesees © @ GD 

“ “ > lot for sale......... esocteees §6@ GO 

“ “ ” notices twice ..... 4 00 

” . roo sheets carbonized paper 1875 

$97 25 

less previously paid.......c.ccccc-scccscseeseeees 55 00 


Holcomb & Angus, 200 school tax receipts... ..... ” 
& NOTICE tO TAX PAYETS..........ceceeeeeceeees 








INTEREST. 
Say, Overton, $12,000, 8 per cent, to , Ly 1876 neaacedl $960 00 
nning, 1,300, * essoee oe 308 33 
E . 2 Fox, Trs’t 3,700, * wal to Oct. on 9B 7S. cccccess 14° 00 
$1,216 33 

INSURANCE. 
Codding & Russell, $10,000 | x - 2 Sy” 78, at [5esesseeeeneenes $75 00 

1,500 ** oe ne 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Codding & Russell, pump and sink,. seeseees. GIO CO 
pump and pipe........ «+ 25 00 
19 Ib. lead pipe..... : 
paid Geo. Neal..... 


“ “ 
‘« “ 
oe “ 
“ oy 





4 sets heater tiles.. 
re i Fhe ral and backs..... .... 
ight Spniebslich snsasethsneane 7 
6 sheets tin and damper...... 1 48 
buts and SCreWS..............0+ 
base knobs and screws........ 
latch, mouse trap, &c.......... 
15 bolts... 
brass chain and putty, 
wheelbarrow... ae 
shovel and snow shovel....... 2 00 
24 brooms....... Nisshudeheses dencve 
“s eee 
7 dippers and 4 cups.... 
pail, dipper and cup 
6 Ib, glass at 25............cc00ee 
F Es SIREE. BE BO secvascversecoscee 
V § 9 ee eae 
£5 ” 125 lb copperas...............06. 
“i x gallon signal oil............... 

















RN IR iasnc cscdoscnuncnienpnens 
$154 08 
Fox & Mercur, i IR lini thaisctissicnnives saree’ 
bars soap. : 
David Oe cae 
65 = 22 lb. copperas 
bottle chl. lime, 


ay e 





“ ” SE cnchinesinaaaneihatekeedgee cts iis 
9 °7 
Mrs. A. Horton, 17 boxes crayon at 25.4......0eseeeee: cones 425 
Whitcomb & Shaut, 50 boxes of crayon at 1634.. -_ 8 25 
State Superintendent Centennial appropriation.......... . 10 00 
EIGHT PER CENT BONDS. $185 65 
M. H. Lanning, NEG iss iii stanticiiies akenins biicntiniribanineianianicd $1,300 0c 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 

Nathan Tidd, 2 per cent. com, on $7:978 sta aeeaeiiteemenans $159 56 
salary as Secretary... secsceecesoses 50 OO 
$209 56 

RECAPITULATION. 





Total expenditures for the year.............. ... $8,187 88 
I Ul IIIT ss as cnnince cestanntcssnmsdictnbenemncsaces $395 57 


ASSETS, MAY 31, 1876. 


$395 57 
56 33 


LIABILITIES, — 31, 1876. 


Bond 8 per cent. int. from 1 J., "76,ccccceers $12,000 00 
20 3.,% es . pancensies 3,780 00 
® ——— $15,700 00 
BRADFORD COUNTY, 85. 

We the undersigned, Auditors of the Borough of Towanda, 
hereby certify that we have examined and settled the accounts 
of the Towanda Borough School District, and that the forego- 
ing is, as we believe, a true statement of the Receipts and Ex- 
penditures of the said District for the school year ending May 
21, 1876, and of the assets and liabilities at 4 close of the year. 

WM. VINCE 
H L. LAMOREUX, Auditors 
H. T. STEVENS, 





Towanpna, Feb. 8, 1877. 
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YANKEE DoopLE.—This popular song was intro- 
duced into this country during the French and In- 
dian War by one Dr. Shackburg, of the British army. 
The origin of the tune can be traced back to the 
reign of Charles I. When the British army was 
encamped on the shores of the Tludson, recruits 
from the provinces came pouring in in strange dress 
and equipments. As described by one writer,““Some 
with long coats, some with short coats, and some 
with no coats at all; some with cropped hair, and 
others with flowing wigs.” ‘Their singular appear- 
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ance naturally excited mirth among the well-trained | 


British regulars; and Dr. Shackburg wrote out “ Yan- 
kee Doodle,” and recommended it to the new officers 


| 


[APRIL, 


and his troops marched into the American lines to 
this same tune of “Yankee Doodle.” <A recent wri- 
ter, trying to prove this our national air, quotes the 
following anecdote related by John Quincy Adams 
to sustain. him: “After the Ministers Plenipotentiary 
of Great Britain and the United States had nearly 
concluded their pacific labors at Ghent, the burghers 
of that quaint old Dutch city resolved to give an 
entertainment in their honor, and desired to have 
the national airs of the two treaty-making powers 
performed as a part of the programme. So the mu- 
sical director was requested to call upon the Ameri- 
can Ministers and cbtain the music of the national 
air of the United States. No one knew exactly what 


as one of the most celebrated airs of martial music. | to give, and a consultation ensued, at which Bayard 





About a quarter of a century later Lord Cornwallis | and Gallatin favored ‘Hail Columbia,’ while Clay, 
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The shades of night were falling fast, 
2. 
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ra lala, Tra 
His brow was sad: his eye beneath, Tra lala, Tra la la, Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 


«O stay,” the maiden said, “‘and rest, Tra la la, Tra la la, Thy weary head upon this breast!” 
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a la, As through a mountain village passed, 
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ra la la ila 
Tra la la la 
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la, A youth who bore: "mn id snow and ice, A banner with the strange device, 


la, And like a sil - ver clarionrung, The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Tra la la la_ la, A tear stood in his bright blue eye, But still he answered with a sigh, 
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4 At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 


_ A voice cried through the startled air.— Cho. 


Russell, and Adams were decidedly in favor of *Yan- | 


kee Doodle.’ The director then inquired if any of 


the gentlemen had the music, and receiving a nega- | 


tive reply, suggested that perhaps one of them could 
sing or whistle the air. 
never whistled or sung a tune in my life. 
Mr. Bayard can.’ ‘Neither can I,’ replied Mr. Bayard. 
‘Perhaps Mr. Russell can.’ Each confessed his lack 
of musical ability. ‘I have it,’ exclaimed Mr. Clay, 
and ringing the bell he summoned his colored body- 
servant. ‘John,’ said Mr. Clay, ‘whistle Yankee Doo- 
dle” for this gentleman.’ John did so, the chief mu- 
sician took down the notes, and at the entertainment 
the Ghent Burghers’ Band played the national air of 
the United States, with variations, in grand style.” 


\ 1 { "1 
U - pi-dee -i, dee-i, da, U - pi-dee, U - pi-da, U-pi-dee-i, dee-i, da, U-pi-dee-i-da! 
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‘I can't,’ said Mr. Clay; <I | 
Perhaps | 
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§ Atraveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half buried in the snow was found; 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device. —Cho. 


Music and song have existed from the earliest 
| epoch of the world’s history. At the dawn of crea- 
tion, when the verdure and flowers began to cover and 
beautify the earth, with the whispering zephyrs and 
songs of birds music breathed its first harmonious 
numbers. In the varied voices of nature, innumer- 
able melodies have ever arisen in hymns of gratitude 
and praise to the Divine Architect. Again, music is 
a universal language, whether martial, sentimental, 
or sacred, every heart acknowledges its charm and 
its power. It awakens the memory, touches the 
heart, imbues the soul with religious feeling. The 
nobler emotions are aroused by its numbers; and in 
congregated assemblies it produces such harmony of 
sentiment that the souls of all may pulsate in unison. 








